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an introduction to Wells’ recent 
on Mental Tests and Clinical 
tice,® n remarks on the ex- 
to which fhe standardization and 
rovement pf test methods have 
ght, to usd his words, “an unfortu- 
f tendency jo replace clinical analy- 
i of individual cases with statistical 
mitment of mass data in which the 
M@vidual is represented by an imper- 
score.” 

As his same tendency is readily dis- 
Seeeeremmed in even a cursory examination 
recent progress in the field of voca- 
ina! guidance. Consideration of 
Mvidual problems in most instances 
ays second fiddle” to vocational 
muance techniques applicable to 
Mups. Distribution of vocational 
rmation is a class activity. In most 
s the occupations described are 
which the teacher believes will 
mest benefit the group or such as are 


mae resented at a joint meeting of the 
tional Guidance Associations of Phila- 
mia and New York, Teachers’ College, 
1 1 1)th, 1928. 


selected by the majority of the class as 
being most interesting or helpful. As 
useful as such work may be, it is of 
little significance to many of the 
adolescent boys and girls whose individ- 
ual interests and needs become sub- 
ordinated to group activities. 

In the analysis of vocational ability 
so essential in making a decision with 
reference to “preparing for, entering 
upon and making progress in occupa- 
tions,”’* group tests and mass treatment 
of statistical data are in the ascendency, 
and the individual becomes lost in the 
shuffle of interpreting mass data. Ter- 
man’s® further description of the situa- 
tion in regard to mental tests applies 
likewise to developments in the field of 
vocational guidance. ‘For certain pur- 
poses,” says he, “particularly in investi- 
gational work, statistical methods are, of 
course, indispensable, but in the appli- 
cation of the psychological tests in the 
school, in the juvenile court, in the 
psychopathic hospital, or in industry, 
our point of view should be more clin- 
ical than statistical. This should be the 
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case even when the group tests are used. 
There is little to be gained in measuring 
classes or schools as such. Our need 
in the vast majority of cases is to en- 
large our understanding of the individ- 
ual subject. It is possible to use group 
tests in such a way as to make them 
contribute to this end, but in our pres- 
ent pursuit of wholesale testing there 
is danger that the clinical point of view 
will become obscured. More and more 
we should strive to supplement our 
wholesale testing with clinical testing 
of individual cases, even though the 
latter is relatively expensive. 

In the development of the vocational 
guidance program in the school system 
the vocational counselor represents 
perhaps the only point of contact with 
the individual who, in theory if not 
always in practice, is the recipient of 
guidance. But even this contact is in 
most instances extremely restricted, 
from the point of view both of time 
and of the competence of the vocational 
counselor. In very few cases is it ex- 
tended to the careful and detailed 
analysis of all the factors of significance 
in vocational adjustment which is char- 
acteristic of a clinical approach in 
vocational guidance. 

The individual vs. the group. In the 
practice of vocational guidance there 
appears to be a need for a shift of 
emphasis away from this consideration 
of the group as a unit of guidance to 
the more complete study of the individ- 
ual. This complete study of the in- 
dividual for purposes of guidance is 
what I have in mind by the clinical 
approach in guidance.** The aim of 
the clinical approach, or the purpose 
of the clinical examination is that of 
fitting together into a complete whole 
the various data bearing upon the life, 
—or more specifically in this case,—the 
vocational adjustment of the individual. 


Like the pieces of a cut out puzzle th 


various items must be assembled int 
a picture or pattern delineating the pe: 
sonality of the individual and its pa 
ticular setting. The picture must hay * 
some of the characteristics of a fir 
etching, of a well-painted portrait » 
which striking and important feature: 
stand out in bold relief and each lin 
each nuance contributes something t ' 
ward the understanding of the whole. 

Essential in the achievement of th 
most important expressed aim of voc: 9 
tional guidance that of “assisting it 
dividuals in choosing, preparing fe 
entering upon and making progress », 
occupations,” * is the preparation 
such personality studies, that is the i: 
tensive clinical study of the individu | 
who is to be assisted. It is the purpo 
of this paper to discuss a number of t) 
problems associated with the applicat 
of this clinical method in vocation ’ 
guidance. 

The first of these is that of the item 
to be included in a complete study »’ 
the individual for purposes of guidance 
In the discussion of this problem I sh: 
limit myself to a description of t)* 
factors considered in the administratir 
of the Vocational Guidance clinic at ti’ 
University of Pennsylvania, citing he | 
and there methods used in the analy: 
of each factor and material illustratiy » 
of its contribution in depicting the tot, 
situation. 

A survey of other guidance projecs 
in which the clinical method has bee 


**It has been suggested by Dr. Brew 4 
that it may be a mistake to employ the ter 
“clinical” because of the use of the term ?, 
medical men and others in connection w 
the treatment of abnormal conditions. Ho» 
ever, the abnormal connotations of the ter’ 
have probably been sufficiently dissipat 
through its wide-spread use in the psych 
ogical clinic and elsewhere to make it vu 
necessary to seek another word to embo 
the concept of individualized treatment. 
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‘applied, as, for example, that described 


‘in a recent report of the Industrial 
Fatigue Research Board of England,‘ 
reflects an agreement among inde- 
‘pendent investigators on the factors to 
be considered in guidance which makes 
it possible to describe those employed 
in the Vocationa! Guidance Section of 
the Psychological Clinic of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania as fairly repre- 
sentative of the items with which the 
specialist in individual guidance must 
work. 

The first of these factors is the 
vocational interest of the individual. 
In the case of children at the working 
age level interest is rarely restricted to 
one occupation. If interest is restricted 
and the guidance expert reaches the 
conclusion that interest is well founded, 
it may merely be his function to de- 
termine whether the other factors to be 
considered make it possible and desir- 
able for the subject to enter this voca- 
tion. 

In some cases it may actually be 
mecessary to attempt to divert interest 
toward another and a more desirable 
vocation. An extreme example of this 
is to be found in a case to which I have 
had frequent occasion to refer—a boy 
of nineteen, a skilled mechanic, with a 
grammar school education and an I. Q. 
of 85, who as a result of a chance re- 
mark by a surgeon treating him for 
frost bite, developed a desire to enter 
the surgical profession amounting al- 
most to an obsession. Interest was 
intense enough to lead the boy to give 
up his job and to enroll as a student in 
the High School, attempting to support 
himself by working as an errand boy 
~ school hours. Guidance in this 
Mase had to take a form of diversion to 
@nother and more suitable occupation. 

n this particular case a sort of transfer 
r sublimation of interest was effected 


by arranging for training in the occupa- 
tion of undertaker, in which at our last 
report showed the boy to be well ad- 
justed. This is an unusual case, chosen 
by reason of its very unusualness to 
indicate the possible effect to the single 
factor of interest in the vocational guid- 
ance of an individual. 

In contrast to the interest in a single 
occupation is the total absence of 
definite interest in any occupation,—an 
absence of desire, which is oft times the 
direct result of the failure of the school 
to supply the information about voca- 
tions, which is basic to the development 
of vocational interest. 

In the analysis of interest the inter- 
viewer can receive considerable help 
from such material as that prepared by 
Freyd, Miner, Strong and others, and 
from the results of such studies on the 
permanence of interest and the relation 
of interest to ability by Fryer and others 
as are available. However, knowledge 
of this material must be combined with 
skill in helping the one who is to receive 
guidance to express himself and with 
judgment in weighting the information 
on interests which is developed in the 
course of an interview. The develop- 
ment of such traits involves suitable 
training and experience on the part of 
the one responsible for guidance. The 
second factor to be considered in a 
complete study of the individual for 
purposes of guidance is his competency 
or ability to profit from training in the 
occupation or occupations under con- 
sideration. 

The use of psychological tests. It 
is in the measurement of vocational 
competency that psychological tests are 
used, and, one might almost say, most 
abused. It is impossible to discuss in 
detail at this time the use and abuse 
of tests in guidance, particularly since 
it has already been discussed at length 
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elsewhere by the writer.‘ It seems 
desirable, however, to refer briefly to 
contributions to the usefulness and 
validity of test results in guidance which 
grow out of the application of the clin- 
ical method. 

Its first contribution is in its im- 
plied recognition of the limitations of 
tests and particularly of objective test 
results in vocational guidance. The 
situation in this respect has been suc- 
cintly summarized by Burt who writes 
that “however perfect, however care- 
fully standardized, tests by themselves 
mean nothing. To apply a scale to 
intelligence tests and to read off the re- 
sult in a single formula—a mental age 
or mental ratio—is but the beginning 
and never the end of a vocational ex- 
amination. There is no fast rule for 
vocational guidance that can be put 
into the hands of teachers or welfare 
workers and used with the ease of a 
thermometer or a pair of scales. With 
almost every test and with almost every 
child the real value of such methods 
lies, as our results have shown again 
and again, in the interpretation of test 
results.” 

Burt here merely gives expression to 
a fact known to all interested in the 
examination of children for educational 
purposes, for correctional purposes or 
for purposes of guidance. They have 
found it impossible to diagnose on the 
basis of objective score alone. It has 
been found necessary to supplement the 
objective data of mental measurement 
with the observation and analysis of 
performance. Mental ages, I. Q.’s, and 
time scores have been found to be use- 
ful in guiding the examiner, but not 
in directly indicating the intellectual 
level or specific abilities of children. 

There is a qualitative aspect of mental 
analysis which goes hand in hand with 
quantitative analysis. Maxfield points 


\Fassermann establishes without 
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out that “in the use of standardize¢ , 
mental tests subjective judgments of the 
experienced examiner in regard to the; 
qualitative aspect of the subject’s re. 
actions, whether verbal responses o: 
other types of behavior, are significant. 
The clinical psychologist has beer 
forced by experience to place himse|;' 
in a position of a physician in the mat. 
ter of diagnosis and recommendation. — 
With reference to diagnosis the psyche- 
logical test may, in a sense, be compare¢ 
to the various objective tests, some o 
them laboratory analysis, made by the 
physician’s assistant. The physiciar 
permits his assistant to test the tem. * 
perature of the patient, to read his 
pulse; he seeks the laboratory tech. 
nician’s report on the blood count, the 
incidence of sugar in the blood, the rat 
of oxidation, etc., but in practically » 
instance does he throw upon the as 
sistant technician the responsibility of a 
diagnosis. Diagnosis involves an in- 
terpretation of the objective data— 
interpretation involving scientific know. — 
ledge which the assistant 
possess, and which, therefore, make: 
him incompetent to render a diagnosis 
There are very few exceptions; tht 
technician’s report of a four plu 


the presence of syphilis, and in a sens | 
dictates the diagnosis and the treatmen: 
but even in medicine these specifics ar . 
rare, and in the field of psychology th: 
test which is a specific diagnostic mea: 
ure is still rarer, if it exists at all.” | 
“Many psychologists,’ as Maxfiel 
wisely observes, “have the tendency t > 
confuse mental measurements wit) 
analysis and mental interpretation.” Ir 
vocational guidance this has especially , 
been the case. Group tests, statistic 
and the statistical viewpoint have domi- 
nated the work in this field. In the 
interest of more adequate guidance thi: 
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point of view must be supplemented by 
the clinical point of view by a recogni- 


‘tion in practice of the contribution from 


the observation and judgment of a 
trained examiner in the interpretation 
of test results in examining the voca- 
tional competency of the individual. 

The third factor in the application of 
a clinical approach in guidance is tem- 
perament. In no aspect of guidance is 
the importance of the clinical approach 
more evident than in the evaluation of 
the temperamental qualities of the in- 
dividual. In the preparation of ob- 
jective tests for the measurement of 
these traits we are now in the position 
in which workers on tests of competency 
found themselves some twenty years 
ago. From the point of view of number, 
reliability, and validity tests of tem- 
perament are similar to our general in- 
telligence tests of two decades ago, and 
progress in their further validation may 
very well be slower than that in the case 
of the latter tests. 

Much information concerning tem- 
perament as it may influence vocational 
adjustment is to be gleaned from con- 
ferences with parents and teachers, from 
a consideration of the behavior of the 
child in the school, in the home and on 
the playground, and possibly more im- 
portant still from an examination of 


~such cumulative school records as may 


be available. It is important to note, 
however, that recent investigations lend 
material support to the opinion that 


“expert observation of the child’s be- 


havior and performances during the 
tests themselves are capable of supply- 


sing to the experienced observer much 
vavailable information on the individual's 
temperamental traits.” 
conclusion from a recent English study 


This is the 


on vocational guidance which confirms 
the observations of other clinical ex- 


laminers. Much remains to be done in 


5 


the improvement of the technique of 
the clinical interview in the course of 
which such impressions are made. Much 
also remains to be accomplished in the 
way of standardization and control, but 
sufficient has already been done to 
demonstrate the importance of this 
aspect of the clinical approach in the 
vocational guidance of the individual. 

Other factors to be considered. 1 
shall refer but briefly to the remain- 
ing factors which are involved in a com- 
plete clinical study of the individual so 
necessary in adequate guidance. The 
health of an individual plays an im- 
portant part in vocational success, and 
this must therefore be given due con- 
sideration in vocational guidance. By 
health is meant not only the physical 
state of the body as a whole but the 
degree of development and the func- 
tional soundness of each part of the 
body. Boys with arrested tuberculosis 
cannot be advised to enter vocations 
which will expose them to sudden 
changes in temperature. Girls suffering 
from irremediable eye-conditions cannot 
be advised to enter millinery. A boy 
with a heart condition cannot be advised 
to select the vocation of tool-maker 
although, from the point of view of 
other factors considered in guidance, 
tool-making may appear to be a desir- 
able vocation for the boy. 

The appearance of the individual 
must be weighed in guidance. This is 
perhaps not so important in the case of 
children of the working age level as in 
the case of adults, by reason of the 
possibility of changes in appearance 
accompanying physical growth. How- 
ever, industrial organizations such as de- 
partment stores, banks, etc., which 
employ juniors lay certain stress on 
appearance and the vocational coun- 
selor must cater to the prejudices of 
such organizations. Moreover, stature, 
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weight, etc., must be considered in the 
case of other occupations to which chil- 
dren of the working age level are 
eligible. 

Vocations differ with respect to 
amount of education and the amount 
and type of experience necessary for 
success. Educators and laymen alike 
have possibly more varying notions with 
reference to the amounts and kind of 
education necessary for success in vari- 
ous vocations than with reference to any 
other phase of the vocation. This is 
perhaps well illustrated by the varying 
educational requirements which candi- 
dates for the degree of Doctor of Medi- 
cine must fulfill even in the same city. 
In the case of other professions, as well 
as in the case of many industrial and 
commercial vocations the same differ- 
ences of opinion exist. Much remains 
to be done in further determining the 
educational requirements for various 
occupations as well as what is required 
in the way of experience. However, 
these factors must be weighted in ade- 
quate guidance. 

The final essential for adequate guid- 
ance is a consideration of the social and 
economic conditions influencing the life 
of the one who is being guided. A boy 
of fourteen who wants to become a 
physician, who, from the point of view 
of competency, temperament, health and 
education, is suited for the vocation may 
be unable to afford the cost of training 
for this profession. It may therefore 
be absolutely necessary to consider and 
decide upon another vocation. In the 
same way it may be necessary to dis- 
courage the free play of interest and to 
advise a girl to enter another than the 
vocation in which she is most interested 
because she is dependent upon herself 
for support, and the wages of the second 
are higher than those of the first. Social 
and economic circumstances may even 


make necessary that a girl be dis 
couraged from entering an industria! 
occupation. This, for example, was dor 
in the case of a girl recently examine; 
in the Psychological Clinic—a girl ¢/ 
fifteen in the seventh grade of the gram. 
mar school whom social workers wer 
encouraging to prepare for a cleric, 

occupation. The clinical interview re 

vealed an interest in clerical work, 2: 

I. Q. of 87 and a verbal ability whic: 

made it seem probable that she cou! 

adjust herself in this field. At the sam? 
time a survey of the social and economi 

circumstances showed that the girl wa: 

the oldest of five children whose mothe; 

had recently died. The father, ; 

laborer earning thirty-five dollars ; 

week, could not be expected to hire a, 
housekeeper to care for the home. 4) 

the time of the examination the girl wa: 

dividing her time between the home an¢ 

the school, an outside pressure had bee 

brought to bear to develop an interes 

in the school at the expense of the home 

It seemed in this case to be the worl 

of the guidance clinic to help in develop- , 
ing an attitude of mind and a construc. 

tive program which would turn the gi: 

toward the home rather than away fror 

the home; to help develop in her ; 

sense of responsibility and an outloci 

for achievement in caring for th 

younger children in the family tha’ 
would give her the satisfaction whic 

she hoped to achieve in a clerical jot 

With the aid of social workers such :* 
program was outlined and is at presen 

being carried out.*** 


*** According to the last report on this 
case the girl has been forced to accept em: 
ployment in a mill because of the unemplo)- 
ment of the father. This further illustrate: 
the significance of social and economic fa 
tors in the guidance program. The effec 
of such a situation as that of general wr: 
employment upon a_ practical guidanc 
program has received little attention in the 
literature. 
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As indicated in this case the weighting 
{ social and economic factors involves 
a consideration of the social history of 
the individual and of his family. In an 
application of the clinical approach in 
vocational guidance provision for ob- 
taining such data must be made avail- 
able. 

Source of personnel. So much for the 
factors to be considered in connection 
with the clinical approach. A second 
problem growing out of the change of 
emphasis in guidance toward the com- 
plete study of the individual is that of 
to whom the responsibility for such 
studies should be assigned. The present 
tendency is to centralize in a teacher 
picked almost at random from the 
teaching force the responsibility for 
guidance. The counselor who has been 
Specially trained for this work prior to 
placement in the counseling job is still 
fare in guidance projects in the school. 
The acceptance of the clinical viewpoint 
in formulating a guidance program may 
involve, among other things, a curtail- 
ment of the participation of such work- 
ers as are at present made responsible 
for assisting individuals in the choice 
of a career. 

In the discussion of the aim of the 
clinical approach, a comparison was 
made between the delineation of per- 
Sonality and the characteristics of a 
well-painted portrait in which, if I may 
repeat myself, striking and important 
features stand out in bold relief and 
each line, each trait contributes some- 
thing toward the understanding of the 
whole. Such a picture has seldom if 
ever been painted by an amateur. Spe- 
cialized training and years of practice 
Superimposed upon native aptitude 
represent the necessary preliminaries to 
the production cf even possibly fair 
portraits of this kind. This is probably 
yeven more true when the creator is 


working with the intangible media of 
human reactions than when he uses the 
more readily handled paints or copper 
or marble of the artist. In vocational 
guidance we are turning over to ama- 
teurs in human portraiture—and ama- 
teurs they are in this field as skilled as 
they may be in others—the task of 
preparing these careful character 
sketches,—of balancing feature against 
feature so essential for adequate voca- 
tional guidance. 

It may be well to examine who, in 
addition to the teacher or in place of 
the teacher, may be competent to put 
into practice the clinical approach. In 
certain quarters the psychiatrist, that 
is the medical man interested in per- 
sonality, is selected as the only one 
capable of giving final advice, of piecing 
together the items of the cut out puzzle 
wherever the adjustment of an individ- 
ual is concerned. This is in line with 
the restriction of the term mental hy- 
giene to work done by psychiatrists in 
promoting human adjustment. Ob- 
jections to the centralization of guidance 
in the guidance of a psychiatrist are not 
difficult to find. He is not trained, say 
some, in working with the media of 
objective tests which are so important 
in building the kind of character 
sketches in which we are interested. 
He too often has only a bowing ac- 
quaintance with the concepts of reliabil- 
ity, validity, standardization, probabili- 
ties and others so necessary in the use 
of these tests. He is too often unprac- 
ticed in their application and too de- 
pendent upon the aid of a relatively 
unskilled, under-paid technician to 
whom has been assigned the highly 
respectable title of psychomotrist. 
Others contend that for the guidance, 
particularly the vocational guidance of 
normal individuals his orientation is 
inadequate. He is inclined, say they, 
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to look through misshapen lenses which 
tend to deform the picture and to bring 
out defects at the expense of beauties, 
one almost might say the perfections of 
human character. If the lenses do not 
show lines suggestive of outstanding sex 
libido, they reveal a boy’s tendency to 
fall in love with his mother or to sub- 
ordinate himself to his brothers which 
blot everything else in the picture. On 
such and other grounds, although recog- 
nizing the contribution which the psy- 
chiatrist is making in the analysis of 
temperament, one may look askance at 
a move to make him the dominant figure 
in the field of guidance. 

In other quarters the psychologist is 
regarded as the outstanding figure in the 
application of the clinical approach for 
purposes of guidance. I frankly have 
prejudices which lead me to see great 
justice in the claims that his orienta- 
tion or normal development, his know- 
ledge of and experience with tests as 
applied in the Psychological Clinic for 
other purposes, his years of contact with 
educational thought, his conservative 
approach to the measurement of tem- 
perament make him an extremely likely 
candidate for developing the clinical 
approach in guidance. But I am equal- 
ly free to recognize that few who teach 
or practice psychology have had the 
time or inclination to make a careful 
study of educational practices, of indus- 
trial processes, of social case work which 
are likewise essential to specialization 
of this kind. 

There remains the teacher who, as a 
matter of fact, either under the title 
of educational counselor or of visiting 
teacher or of whatnot, is the administra- 
tive officer in the majority of guidance 
programs. From many points of view 
the teacher is undoubtedly qualified for 
this work. Years of experience with 
children who are developing, his experi- 
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ence in analyzing and remedying defec. 
in the educational process, his gener; 
genetic point of view help to develop 
desirable orientation toward guidane: 
But balancing these is often a poir 
of view which is warped by too clo: 
association with those to be guided 
general orientation toward learnir 
rather than toward progress and oth: 
attitudes which may be unfortunate 
guidance. More important is the a 
sence of specialized training,—of | 
prolonged scientific training in the «, 
tailed study of human behavior fro: 
which the psychologist and to a les»’ 
extent the psychiatrist has benefited 

is the presence of these characterist! 
in those mainly responsible for guidan 
at present which accounts for 
ubiquity of counselors who still spea’ 
of competency in vague, general term: 
who have little comprehension of ; 
scientific approach, who confuse scier 
tific vocational guidance with a sent 
mental, haphazard judgment of con 
petency and of other factors necessar 
for guidance. 

As destructive as this discussion mi 
seem, a constructive thought is implie 
in it. It is the thought that directiv 
can be given to guidance first, by a re’ 
newed emphasis on the individual as th 
recipient of guidance, in other word 
by an emphasis upon a clinical a, 
proach in his study; and secondly, | 
a more definite formulation of the cha’ 
acteristics and training of those who ar, 
to be specialists in guidance. Paralle 
ing this must be the insistence that t) 


untrained teacher, dignified by the tith 


of counselor, be replaced by specialis' 
in a distinct vocation raised to its pr 
per professional level through th 
receipt of adequate training by thos 
engaged in it. 

The acceptance of this point of vie" 
may retard the speed with which th: 
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Yocational guidance movement spreads, 
but it will also serve to set it on a 
foundation. 


Voca- 
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JUNIORS IN NEW YORK CITY 
Dr. Mary H. S. Hayes 


Director Vocational Service for Jumors, and President, National Vocational 


Guidance 


Association 


(Paper read at Vocational Guidance Section, N. 


As printed in cold type the title of 
My address needs some amplification to 
justify its presence on this program. 
The temptation to talk about your own 
purely local work is, I think, under- 
Standable but should be resisted when 
Speaking before a national association 
of educators unless it can be shown that 
@ local experiment contains some essen- 
tials of national application. If then 
I may talk to you of the work of the 
Vocational Service for Juniors in New 
Vork City as an instrument in the estab- 
lishment of the principles of vocational 
Buidance in a city school system, you 
will perhaps have more patience with 
My conceit. 

The Vocational Service for Juniors is 
@ private philanthropic organization 
Which has, with the cooperation of the 
Superintendents and principals con- 
ferned, been conducting a demonstra- 
fion of the value of vocational guidance 
and placement in junior high and con- 
inuation schools. Our organization is 
n amalgamation of three earlier organ- 

ations, one of which dates back to 
9°16, one to 1914 and our Employment 

ureau goes back, I believe, as far as 


E. A., Minneapolis, July, 1928) 


1896. After a considerable period of 
separate existence the directors of these 
organizations realized that there was 
so much interlocking in the work each 
was doing that it would be better to 
amalgamate into one organization and 
the Vocational Service for Juniors was 
accordingly incorporated in the Fall of 
1920. 

This organization had the twofold 
purpose of rendering an immediate ser- 
vice in the form of counseling, place- 
ment and the giving of scholarships for 
secondary schools, and of serving as 
a demonstration whereby the public 
educational authorities might recognize 
the value of the work and make it an 
integral part of the school system, 
thereby extending this service to ail 
children rather than to the limited num- 
ber which the finances of a private phil- 
anthropic organization make possible. 
It is the second phase of our work—the 
part which a private organization plays 
in establishing a new form of educa- 
tional service that justifies my presence 
here. 

The Purpose. We have stated the 
purpose of our organization as an at- 
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tempt to further a satisfactory adjust- 
ment between young people and their 
future work and this, as you doubtless 
know, is a paraphrase of the accepted 
definition of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association which defines its 
object as “the giving of information, ex- 
perience and advice in regard to choos- 
ing an occupation, preparing for it and 
progressing in it.” We aim to accom- 
plish this purpose, on the one hand, by 
studying the individual capacities and 
interests of young people, their social 
background, their economic status with 
the bearing this has on their opportuni- 
ties for continued training, the plans 
their parents have for them, their past 
scholastic accomplishments, and the 
part they have taken in extra-curricula 
activities and, on the other hand, by 
ascertaining opportunities for training 
open to them in local schools and the 
opportunities for employment possible 
for them in industry. Through the ad- 
justment of these two factors we seek to 
assist them in choosing the kind of 
schooling and the sort of job at which 
they have a reasonable chance of being 
successful and happy. 

As a practical means of going about 
this, our organization falls into three 
parts—maintaining counselors in junior 
high schools, providing scholarship 
grants for ambitious and capable chil- 
dren who would otherwise be forced by 
financial pressure to leave school and 
go to work and placing on investigated 
jobs children who have already left 
school. 

Just how it is done. Assuming you 
are interested in procedure I will des- 
cribe further the actual method of work 
of these three branches. 

Our counselors have been installed in 
junior high schools because this is the 
place where as you know occurs the first 
divergence in the course of study. It is 
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here that the pupil first has the oppor 
tunity to choose his course of study 
and it is here consequently that th 
need for some one to help him in mak 
ing this choice is first evidenced. |; 
addition also by placing the counselor 
this far down in the school system, ; 
insures for every child an opportunit, 
to benefit from this service before he ha 
reached the age where he may legal! 

leave school. We are acutely consciou 
of the fact that children of junior hig: 
school age are highly immature and nv, 
liable to profit as much by the informa 
tion and advice offered them as woul! 
more mature group of senior high scho 

age. We not only recognize that chil 
dren of this age are unstable in the: 
interests and immature in their de 

sions as to their future activities, bu 
we are convinced also that it is righ 
and proper that this should be the cas 
The great pity is, however, that at : 
conservative estimate, more than tw 

thirds of the children in our gramma 
grades are going to leave school as sou 
as the law permits and that any assist 
ance that can be rendered them mus’ 
have been offered by the time they hav 
completed eight grades of work. 

The junior high school counselor’ 
The counselor assigned to the juniv 
high school has two tasks ahead of he: 
One is to find out all that she possib) 
can about the child’s capacities and in 
terests, his family back ground, and h 
parents plans for him, and on the othe 
hand she seeks to widen his knowledg 
of the possible range of occupations 
opportunities and to acquaint him wit, 
the qualifications and the requirement 
necessary for success in different line 
of work. For the first of these task 
she employs such devices as the recor 
of his school accomplishments, his mark 
in other words, whether or not he ha 
repeated grades or subjects, whether 
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has skipped grades or been put into 
‘accelerated classes. The results of psy- 
‘chological tests given by trained psy- 
chologists are made available to her. 
She has frequent interviews and con- 
sultations with the child’s teachers, and 
with the principal, assistant principal 
and other school authorities. She checks 
up on his health through the medical 
record and through the reports of out- 
side clinics to which he may have been 
sent. The parents come to the school 
to talk with the counselor of their plans 
and ambitions and frequently it is here 
that the counselor has her greatest need 
for salesmanship ability. (Overly ambi- 
tious parent vs. the mercenary 
parents). On the other hand the coun- 
selor aims through classroom talks on 
occupations to give the child some idea 
of the possible range of things that 
there are to do in the world and some 
idea of the requirements in the way 
of training necessary for success in 
these lines of work. These talks aim 
primarily to get the youngsters thinking 
along the lines of possible things to do 
other than being stenographers and auto 
mechanics and to break down the indus- 
trial hierarchy that is unsconsciously 
built up by educators where work in a 
factory must be avoided at all cost and 
the professions of law and medicine are 
held out as the summum bonum. 
Granting scholarships. The second 
Phase of our work consists in granting 
Scholarships of from $300 to $600 to 
‘children of unusual ability or talent of 
Some sort to enable them to continue 
through secondary schools. It is sim- 
)ply the idea of college scholarships put 
ack four years and is, we are convinced, 
“the means of salvaging some excellent 
Material that would otherwise be forced 
jout of school with a minimum of educa- 
tion. There are 120 children now be- 
ane carried by us through their high 
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school course, and through weekly in- 
dividual conferences with them, we are 
trying to guarantee not only satisfactory 
scholastic progress, but a health and 
social adjustment which is often found 
to be faulty. 

Placement. The third phase of our 
work is concerned with placement on 
investigated jobs. Our officers for this 
work have been located in the continua- 
tion schools and we feel that this is the 
most fitting place for the establishment 
of junior employment offices. Since the 
child must come one half a day a week 
to this building, it is most conveniently 
situated not only for getting him a job 
but for him to report back to the coun- 
selors regarding his progress on the job. 
The work of our placement counselor 
like that of our school counselor falls 
into two divisions. One is to study the 
child coming as an applicant to our 
office in order to determine by his school 
record, supplemented by psychological 
tests when this seems desirable, the 
sort of things he is interested in, and 
the kind of work he now wishes or that 
he wishes to do in the future, and the 
other is to investigate carefully every 
order that comes from an employer. To 
accomplish this an order from a new 
employer is held 24 hours before a child 
is sent out on it in order that an in- 
vestigator may visit this employer, see 
the conditions under which the child 
is to work, the type of other employees 
working there, the opportunities for ad- 
vancement and to make a rough job 
analysis of the job in question. By this 
means we are able to make sure that no 
child is sent out on a job from which 
any harm could come to him. We do 
not claim that we can secure for him 
a good job—I mean by that what is 
known as an open opportunity job—one 
at which he can learn something about 
the work in question, and if he makes 
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good, progress upward. Those employ- 
ers that tell you that a boy can pro- 
gress faster by quitting his books at 14 
and getting to work are the Rip Van 
Winkles of industry. Undoubtedly a 
generation ago it was possible for a boy 
to go to work with a skilled tradesman 
and by serving a period of apprentice- 
ship to get training for his job that 
compares very favorably with what 
could be learned within the school room, 
but consider the types of jobs that are 
open to boys and girls under 16—run- 
ning errands, carrying bundles, folding 
and inserting letters, cutting threads, 
packing and wrapping, and operating 
simple semi-automatic machines. More- 
over, the more progressive industrial 
concerns are refusing to employ children 
under 16 and those skilled trades which 
still retain apprentice systems do not 
receive applicants under this age. (ex., 
messenger boy in shoe industry). And 
this is as it should be—we would not 
want to see apprentice regulations al- 
tered or progressive employers lower 
their standards. It is their protest 
against the entrance of children into 
industry at an age when they should 
still be in school. A different school un- 
doubtedly for many of them than any 
that exist at present. But that is an- 
other story. One I believe, however, in 
which vocational guidance will play a 
leading part. 

But now, to justify my existence be- 
fore you today. I have been trying up 
to this time to justify the work of vo- 
cational guidance and placement and 
the position of the vocational counselor 
in the school system. 

Results of the program. It was in 
1908, just 20 years ago, that Parsons 
in Boston set up the first vocational 
guidance bureau. It was a private 
philanthropic enterprise and supported 
by popular contribution. The Voca- 
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tional Service for Juniors is likewise ; 
private philanthropic enterprise 
every year we raise the budget that sup. 
ports it by contributions from social); 
minded individuals and foundatior 
boards who believe in the value of thi 
work. In this same way the work be. 
gan in many other cities—it began « 
a private organization in Cincinnati un- 
der Mrs. Woolley; it began in Chicag 
under Anne Davis and in Philadelphi: 
under Miss Pratt’s direction. Their pur 
pose was, as our purpose has been, | 
make a demonstration of the value \ 
vocational guidance work in terms of it: 
service to the children and incidental); 
in its assistance to many of the prob: 
lems of school administration. And thei: 
purpose has been, as our purpose ha: 
been, to so demonstrate the value of thi: 
type of educational service that th 
educational authorities would recogniz 
its merit by making guidance and place- 
ment an integral part of the school sys- 
tem. That is what happened in Boston 
in Cincinnati, in Chicago, in Phila- 
delphia and that is what is now in th 
process of happening in New York 
New York is a large city and perhaps i 
is because large bodies move slow) 
that New York has been slow in recog: 
nizing this principle. In December 
1924, we printed for the Board 
Superintendents a report of the work 0: 
our organization since its incorporation 
—and as a flank attack we produce¢ 
the enthusiastic support of all the prin- 
cipals of the schools where we hac 
worked. The Board of Superintendent: 
took it under advisement and appointe¢, 
a committee of three of its members 1 
investigate our work and to ascertair 
the opinions of the most progressive 
principals of the school system. The re- 
port made by this committee states s 
clearly and so understandingly the par 
that guidance and placement play 
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a public school system that I feel called 
upon to read parts of it to you. 


SUBJECT: REPORT OF SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT 
OF VOCATIONAL COUNSELLORS 


IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 
June 23, 1925. 


To THE BoarRD OF SUPERINTENDENTS: 

On May 14th, the Board of Superin- 
tendents referred to the undersigned 
special committee for investigation and 
report before the middle of June, a 
recommendation for the approval of a 
plan for the employment of vocational 
counsellors in Junior High Schools and 
continuation schools, and that compensa- 
tion for such persons in the 1926 Budget 

Your committee begs leave to state 

(1) That vocational and educational 
guidance is now an accepted part of the 
school system of the progressive cities 
in the country. 

(2) That the increasing complexity oi 
the educational system of the City of 
New York makes it impossible for the 
principals and teachers to give this mat- 
ter adequate individual consideration 

(3) That the pupils in the schools can- 
not depend for educational guidance on 
the individual teacher who is so occupied 
with his own subject that he has not the 
time or the outlook properly to guide 
pupils, 

(4) That at present many pupils enter 
high schools without an adequate con- 
ception either of the courses that should 
be pursued, in order to attain their de- 
sired goals, or of the aims and purposes 
of such courses as are given. 

(5) That many pupils are to a great 
extent bewildered at the complexity of 
the high school organization, and that 
such bewilderment would be consider- 
ably diminished had they received ade- 
quate guidance before entering high 
schools. 

(6) That our junior high schools are 
now Offering diversified courses to fit 
the needs and abilities of children, and 
that much investigation and considera- 
tion of the individual child's abilities, 
circumstances and probable duration in 
the school are necessary in order proper- 
ly to advise the child as to the course 
best fitted for his needs and capacities. 

(7) That high school principals are 
unanimously in favor of educational 
guidance in the junior high school. 


Educational and vocational guidance pro 
perly handled in these schools will 
greatly diminish the high school prob 
lems of organization and pupil adjust 
ment. 

(8) The experiment of educational 
and vocational guidance has been tried 
out for a period of five years in some 
ot our junior high schools and 
tinuation schools. Your committee has 
made a detailed study of the working 
of such guidance in the junior higt 
schools, and it is convinced that vet 


beneficial results have accrued from 
such guidance The principals and 
teachers in whose schools the exper 


ment has been tried are unanimous in 
their approval of it 

This guidance has resulted in a better 
educational adjustment of the pupils 
has tended to keep the child lor 
school It has diminished the dissatis 
faction and difficulties of the childret 
with regard to their courses It ha 
been a source of great enlightenment to 
children regarding the steps that they 
should take and the dangers they should 
avoid in attaining the goal set for them 
either by themselves or by their parent 

This educational and vocational guid 
ance has made it possible fo- children 
to know in advance the resources of the 
various high schools, the different 
courses pursued in the various high 
schools, and the quickest and most 
efficacious means that they should take 
in attaining their respective ambitions 

A very important function of the vo 
cational educational counsellor is the 
tabulation of the educational possibilities 
afforded by the city school, and in the 
light of such tabulation to enlighten 
such children as to the schools in which 
they could best attain their ends 
Obviously such generalized and special! 
ized information is not in the province 
of the individual teacher or principal 
always to give. 

The experiment that has been carried 
on in New York City schools is too valu 
able to be allowed to discontinue 
especially in view of the fact that cities 
all over the country are making guid 
ance an essential part of the schoo 
curriculum. 

Your Committee accordingly recom 
mends that [the original recommenda 
tion of Superintendent Straubenmuller 
and Superintendent Stitt be adopted by 
the Board and that] a provision be made 
to the Budget Committee for the in 
clusion in this year’s Budget of the sum 
of $15,200 to continue and extend the 
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work of educational guidance in the 
schools. 
Signed. 
Marcaret J. McCooey, 
Harotp G. CAMPBELL, 
JosepH M. SHEEHAN, Chairman 
Special Committee 


The Board of Superintendents unani- 
mously accepted this report with its 
recommendations and the Vocational 
Service for Juniors glowed with sinful 
pride at its accomplishment. 

This, however, as those of you that 
know your school procedure will realize, 
was but the first step —an indispensible 
step and I feel the most significant step 
but still only one step. From there it 
went to the Budget Committee and from 
there to the Board of Education and 
from there, along with all the other city 
budgets, to the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment and step by step we 
urged it, and watched it, and fought for 
it,—and finally on November 1, 1925 an 
item providing for 8 persons to be ap- 
pointed on a special license of teacher 
of Vocational and Educational Guidance 
was all set, sealed and delivered. 

Again success seemed immediately in 
hand. But the wheels of the gods must 
grind slowly many more things. First, 
there must be a by-law establishing 
qualifications for vocational counselors 
—and a by-law of the Board of Educa- 
tion as everyone knows, is often ground 
very slowly indeed. Then an examina- 
tion must be held by the Board of Ex- 
aminers to establish an eligible list for 
appointments. In the meantime if the 
$15,000 appropriation were not used 
during the year it would automatically 
revert to the General Fund and the pros- 
pects for vocational counselors would 
have to go through the budget fight 
again. 

The by-law was passed, but with the 
qualifications recommended by the 
Board of Superintendents changed in 
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a number of respects and a flat salary 
of $1900 fixed. The Board of Super. 
intendents had recommended that the 
counselors be put on a high school sal- 
ary basis. The $15,000 item was ip. 
cluded again in the 1927 budget and ap 
examination was finally held in Septem. 
ber 1926. 

There were still several “rubs.” 1; 
the first place with the $1900 salar 
rate was no provision for periodical « 
other increases. The qualifications se 
forth in the by-law were higher than 
those for a high school teacher whos 
beginning salary of $1900 must be in 
creased yearly by $150 until a mazxi. 
mum of $3,700 is reached. As a conse- 
quence it was very hard to get an 
qualified person to take the examination 
and apply for a position which held n 
certain prospect of salary advancement 

However, seventeen persons did take 
the examination. Then for a time the 
wheels almost stopped and it was no! 
until March 14, 1927 that the first v 
cational counselors were finally ap: 
pointed. 

But hope and good cause do not dit 
easily. The Vocational Service for 
Juniors appeared twice before _ the 
Mayor’s Committee on Teachers’ Sal- 
aries, and that Committee in its repor' 
recommended that the position o! 
Teacher of Vocational and Educationa’ 
Guidance be put on a high school salary 
schedule including provision for the 
proper periodic increases. This scale 
has itself been raised so that the posi- 
tion of Teacher of Vocational and Edu- 
cational Guidance now has a beginning 
salary of $2148 and automatically in- 
creases to $4656. 

In April of this year the last of the § 
counselors was appointed and in addi- 
tion quite unexpectedly the position o! 
director was provided for so there is 
now a staff of 9 people officially engaged 
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jn this work on the pay-roll of the pub- 
lic schools. This is of course a negligible 
number but we are hard at work now 
seeking to get this number doubled for 
next year. And we shall keep at work 
—steadily urging more appointments. 
Meanwhile, our own organization carries 
on, now on a skeleton basis serving still 
as a demonstration and a practice school 
for these new workers to whom we 
stand, so to speak, in loco parentis. And 
when the time comes when there is an 
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adequate supply of counselors provided 
for and the work is moving smoothly 
and effectively the Vocational Service 
for Juniors shall cease to exist—as one 
who wraps the mantle of his coat about 
him an lies down to pleasant dreams. 
We shall have worked ourselves out of a 
job and by so doing accomplished our 
purpose. And this, then, is the part 
played by a private organization in es- 
tablishing an educational principle in a 
public school system. 


VOCATIONAL AND EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOL AND ITS RELATION TO HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


J. B. JoHNstTon 


Dean, College of Science, Literature, and the Arts. University of Minnesota 


(Paper read at Vocational Guidance Section, N. E. A., Minneapolis, July, 1928) 


Objectives of the high school. What- 
ever activities are required by the high 
school of its pupils are required be- 
cause of the values which they are be- 
lieved to have for the future lives of 
those pupils. 

The high school is a part of the indi- 
vidual’s environment and experience, all 
of which has more or less influence in 
directing the course of the individual’s 
life. 

The individual on whom the high 
school influence is exerted is a complex 
of inherited traits, tendencies and capa- 
bilities carried along by a certain 
amount of physical and nervous energy, 
and already greatly modified, moulded, 
educated, bent to certain directions by 
the primary school, the home and the 
whole nexus of social influence. 

This individual during the high school 
period is approaching maturity, is be- 
coming conscious that he is to make 
his own way in the world and is surging 
with desires and ambitions which find 
outlets in many trials of strength and 
tentative enterprises. By the high 
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schoo] period the child has already en- 
tered upon the phase of self-conscious- 
ness, self-assertion and self-expression. 
His efforts bring him into contact with 
and make him conscious of certain reali- 
ties. Not only the physical world, with 
which he has already become ac- 
quainted, but also a great mass of social 
customs, of economic and industrial or- 
ganization, an underlying, glossing over 
and all-pervading matrix of creeds, su- 
perstitions and dogmas regarding every 
aspect of human life, and finally statu- 
tory laws embodying these habits and 
ways of mankind limit the young in- 
dividual’s activities, curtail his freedom, 
block and divert the flow of his energies 
and in nearly every way determine the 
conditions of his existence. The com- 
ing to consciousness of this situation is 
the chief fact for the child in the high 
school period. High school education, 
whatever it is, is dealing with this phase 
in the development of the child into the 
man or woman. The objective of the 
high school is to fit the child into the 
earlier phases of adult life and to do 
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this by the study of individuals and the 
opening of avenues through which each 
aray find his own self-expression and 
satisfaction. 

Procedures, mode of attack. What, 
then, is the usefulness of the studies and 
of the activities which the high school 
presents to its pupils? 

The high school can not add an iota 
to the native endowments of its pupils. 
Neither can the high school in many 
cases change fundamentally the habits 
and tendencies introduced into the life 
of the individual through the influences 
of the early months and years. Even 
the correction of school faults or the im- 
provement of the habits of thought and 
ways of doing things learned in the 
lower grades of the schools, is very 
difficult for the high school. 

The high school puts before the child 
certain studies—for the sake of filling 
the mind with knowledge? Undoubt- 
edly, in part; in order that the child 
may be armed and may not be surprised 
by factors in his situation with which 
the high school can familiarize him in 
advance. The difficulty with all our 
education has been that we act as if we 
thought that our duty was to fill up each 
child with information and then leave 
to his ingenuity and to the hard knocks 
of experience the job of fitting him into 
his place in the world. What we are 
beginning to learn is that our main duty 
lies not in the filling up but in the 
fitting in. No child can be filled up till 
he is nicely round and plump wtih 
knowledge like a sack of meal. What 
knowledge he will take is already largely 
determined by his inheritance and his 
earlier experience. He accepts some 
things, he develops certain tendencies, 
he does not approach a rounded sym- 
metry but takes on an irregular form 
all his own. And thereby he begins to 
fit himself into his social environment; 
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for human society is not like a pile 

cannon balls but like the intertwine 
roots and branches of a forest, eac: 
individual hunting a place for himse 
and finding his place by fitting himse 
into the chinks and spaces between h 
fellows. 

The chief purpose of the studies i: 
the curriculum is not to furnish th 
pupils with universal knowledge and th: 
teachers are not primarily funnels {y 
pouring this knowledge in. There ar 
two purposes which we have slow! 
come to recognize, one of which a 
studies may serve, the other of whi 
is to be served by studies especial 
designed and selected. First, the studie: 
give the pupil a means of trying himse 
out, they give him something to bi 
on, they help him to find out what ki: 
of things his native talents enable hin 
to do. High school studies are the 
teething rings of adolescence. The 
assist in the eruption of native power 
and help the child to learn what h 
particular powers are. Second, sone 
studies serve for practice in the develo 
ment of those powers. Just as a traine: 
of athletes, having discovered that a bi 
is particularly qualified for one spor 
would not thereafter keep him for h 
whole time on setting-up exercises or or 
a full round of all the sports, so we mak: 
it possible for different students to wor 
in different studies in the hope of mor 
fully developing and refining those par 
ticular skills which we find each one t 
possess. 

This is equivalent to saying that the 
work of the high school consists of three 
parts: discriminating between individ 
uals, sorting and classifying with refer 
ence to the possible places they may {i 


and giving practice in those activities 
introduce 


which will fit them for or 
them to their future work. The hig! 


school is a sorting ground for childrer 
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and a training school for the early 
phases of adult life. 

Selection. For the work of discrim- 
inating and selecting something is need- 
éd in addition to the studies. Children 
€an not themselves find out their places 
in life because they lack experience in 
the various phases of social] and indus- 
frial organization. In his liking for 
this and dislike for that study or activity 
the child can learn something of his 
Mative talents and tendencies. What 
this means in relation to finding what 
place in the social order will give him 
a satisfactory outlet for his abilities 
is difficult even for experienced adults 
to discover. This is the specific task 
to which the high schools have begun 
to set themselves. 

In the larger cities vocational high 
schools have been organized and in 
@ther progressive schools departments 
have been developed to give training 
for the various vocations which are open 
to high school graduates. These pro- 
Visions imply selection, the purpose of 
these facilities is to develop the peculiar 
skills of those who have selected this or 
that vocation. Somewhat tardily~ the 
high schools are now taking the more 
important first step of helping the pupil 
to make his choice of a vocation. Mak- 
ing this choice means discriminating 
between himself and his fellows and 
@nticipating the selection which society 
will make in his case. Thus we are 
brought to the necessity of organizing 
in the high school a system of advising 
Or guidance, and the method of function- 
ing of such guidance agencies. The 
Phase of this work which I am asked 
f© discuss is the selection of students 
for further training in institutions of 
higher education. 

In considering the prospects of an 
individual for higher education we must 
first of all be humble enough to learn 
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what the teething rings have to tell. 
Education in schools is largely a matter 
of learning wisdom from the records 
of other men’s experience. Note that 
I do not say learning these records, but 
learning wisdom from them, profiting 
from the conclusions drawn by those 
who have worked before us, and wher- 
ever possible correcting and improving 
their interpretation of their experience. 
This is the essence of college studies and 
this is why college students work mostly 
from books. Students who in the high 
school have proved themselves apt in 
these kinds of studies have thereby es- 
tablished a presumption that they will 
be likely to succeed in college studies. 
The record made in high school studies 
is the best single indication we now 
possess of iitness for college studies. 
College work is necessarily higher and 
more difficult than secondary school 
work. Pupils who find high school work 
hard and who only barely get through 
obviously can not do college work. Of 
the students who come to the college 
of liberal arts at Minnesota from the 
lowest one-fourth of their high school 
classes only about two and a quarter 
per cent do satisfactory work in college. 
The prevalent doctrine that schooling up 
to a certain level fits any student for 
schooling at the next higher level is 
false. Fitness for schooling at any given 
level is a matter of inherited capability. 
It may be forfeited by lack of proper 
training (or by lack of interest or good 
habits); it can not be created by train- 
ing. Some children reach the limits of 
their mental development at the first 
grade or earlier, some at the sixth 
grade, some at the end of high school, 
and so on. Furthermore, the number 
of people required for those services 
in society for which the higher institu- 
tions give training is small. It is the 
duty of the colleges to fit their training 
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to the difficulty, complexity and res- 
ponsibility of those services. From this 
point of view it is clear that only the 
smaller fraction of high school grad- 
uates are fitted for the courses of study 
which the higher institutions should 
maintain. 

That this is not understood among 
high school students and their parents 
is evidenced by the natural selection of 
students who go to college. 

“The graph herewith (Fig 1) shows 
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versity are only toa slight degree selec: 
ed from the higher levels of scholarshi; 
More boys go from the lower leve 
than from the higher. . . 

“The same figure shows the presep 
success in college of the students » 
lected as indicated. Only one-half » 


the entrants ever graduate from an 


college of the university. From thirp 


to forty per cent of the entrants ap 
lacking in ability for the kind of thin; 


they try todo. Whereas large number 
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what part of the students from the Twin 
City high schools came to the College 
of Science, Literature, and the Arts at 
the University of Minnesota in the fall 
of 1922, 1923 and 1924. On the basis 
of school marks the graduates are 
divided into ten levels of which number 
10 is the highest. The number of stu- 
dents at each level is shown by the total 
length of the bar in the graph. It is 
apparent that there are more girls than 
boys in the higher levels of scholarship 
and that the seniors who go to the uni- 


of students in the upper levels of hig: 
school scholarship who would probab! 
do very well in college are staying aw: 
from any college, other large number 
who have already shown lack of aptituc 
for a career of study are coming | 
college and failing. While much is st 
to be learned by further studies an 
by experiments in training students 
proper methods of study, it is entire! 
clear that we have here a very seriov 
failure in advice and guidance. The tr 
sults of this as shown in the failure 
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disappointment, and discouragement of 
hundreds of students every year are 
appalling.” ' 

Prediction of college aptitude. Some 
Students who do well in high school do 
poorly in college and rarely a student 
does better in college than he did in 
high school. Therefore it is necessary 
to seek additional means of judging 
aptitude for college if we are to guide 
individuals wisely. Here psychological 
tests are the most useful instruments 
yet found. At the University of Minne- 
Sota we have made use of the high school 
fecord and of psychological tests in the 
following way. The high school gives 
us the rank of the student in his grad- 
wating class together with the number 
in the class. (Marks will not do be- 
cause of the difference between teachers 
in their standards of marking.) The 
fank of the student is then converted 
into a percentile rank so as to compare 
those coming from schools differing in 
Size. Carefully prepared psychological 
tests have been correlated over a num- 
ber of years with the performance in 
College of the students who have taken 
the tests. The scores of students in the 
tests are likewise converted into per- 
centile ranks. The high school rank 
and the test rank are then simply aver- 
aged and the figure so obtained is called 
the college aptitude rating. The pre- 
Gictive value of this rating is shown in 
these tables (see fig. 2). The tables rep- 
fesent the correlation between ratings 
and college performance of 1088 stu- 
dents, 538 women and 550 men. Sep- 
@rate tables have to be made for men 
Gnd women because women secure 
Bigher grades in high school and college 
than men do. The requirement for 
Satisfactory work in the college is an 
verage grade of C in all studies. On the 


1 Vocational Guidance Bulletin, Vol. I1 
0. 2, Minneapolis, Minn., Nov., 1927. 
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basis of experience with the method the 
prediction was made before these stu- 
dents began their work in college that 
all men with ratings not above 35 and 
all women with ratings not above 25 
would fall below the average of C in 
their college work. Of the 1088 stu- 
dents, 208 had these low ratings and 205 
of these did fail to secure the satisfac- 
tory standing. The prediction was true 
in 98’ per cent of the cases. The error 
is incomparably less than the errors 
made constantly in all kinds of judg- 
ments, choices, selections and decisions 
in human social and business affairs. 
Fig. 2 
CorreELATION OF ComBINED HiGH ScHom 


aND Test RATINGS WITH FRESHMAN 
ScHOLARSHIP, 1923, 1924, 1925 
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The error may be regarded as truly 

negligible. 

The number of individuals who will 
not do satisfactory work who are se- 
lected by this method equals twenty 
per cent of the freshmen. A further 
number of individuals can be selected 
with an increasing, but still low, error. 
If the forty per cent of the students 
who stand lowest in these ratings are 
selected, we find that only one-tenth of 
these do satisfactory work. The accu- 
racy of this prediction is increased by 
consideration of the interests and activi- 
ties of the student and of the conditions 
under which he works. 

These measures of college aptitude 
also enable us to discover the students 
who give the greatest promise of dis- 
tinguished work so that we may give 
them the attention which they deserve. 

Use of the ratings. The high schools 

of Minnesota are glad to have these 
college aptitude ratings as an aid in ad- 
vising their students and have cooper- 
ated whole-heartedly in the development 
and application of this method. The 
high schools of the Twin Cities have 
very generously furnished the data for 
experimental studies over a period of 
ten years. Many other schools in the 
state have given the desired information 
about their students and now practically 
all schools are cooperating. This year 
the college of liberal arts of the univer- 
sity conducted its tests in the twelve 
city high schools and in sixteen other 
centers throughout the state. About five 
thousand students took the tests. The 
endowed colleges of the state have co- 
operated in the expense of the program 
and have received all the information 
about the students. 

All students who apply for admission 
to the college of liberal arts at the Uni- 
versity are being told their ratings 
and are being classified with respect to 
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their studies in such ways that the fa. 
ulty can give more adequate attentic, 
to the needs of individuals than ha 
ever been possible before. No studen 
is denied admission to the college ly. 
cause of his rating, but he has the opper. 
tunity, of course, to decide for himseli 
and to seek the advice of his high schoo 
teachers and friends. Students whos 
ratings indicate that they cannot sur. 
ceed in college are relieved from the 
regular freshman requirements, are not 


accepted as candidates for a degree wn-: 


til they have shown their ability 
carry college work, but are permitted 
to elect studies from which they may 
hope to gain some profit if they remain 
in college only a short time. These are 


denied admission to foreign languages, . 


laboratory exercises and some other of 
the more technical courses. 

The tests given this spring include 
tests of proficiency in English and tests 
of speed and comprehension of reading. 
The high schools are also furnishing us 
specific information about the personal 
traits of their students, the efficiency of 
their methods of study, etc. 
16 per cent of the freshmen were ex- 
empted from freshman English and 12 
per cent were placed in the sub-fresh- 
man class. A similar distribution will 
be made next year. A two-credit course 
in the methods of college study is being 


given. Many students will be assigned 


to this course on the basis of their tests 
and the information received from their 
teachers. 

The students who stand highest in 
the aptitude ratings will be placed in a 
tentative honor list, they will be con- 
sulted regarding their plans and desires 
and an effort will be made to adjust the 
college procedures in any ways that will 
improve the conditions for the develop- 
ment of their superior gifts. 

Guidance for the transition from high 
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school to college. Future developments 
Jmust come from the fuller recognition 


‘by the high schools of their guidance 


nd selective functions and from the co- 
her of high schools and colleges 
jn furnishing guidance for the transition. 

upils are under one continuous system 
‘of control and advice through the public 
school period. In whatever college they 
enter they will have advice again. The 
present serious gap between the two 
must be bridged. Sefore pupils leave 
the high school they should be given 
the means of knowing whether they 
should go on for further schooling and 
if possible what kind of school they 
should enter. 

If the high schools are to give this 
service each high school must develop 
a general educational and vocational 
guidance program. It is obviously diffi- 
cult to give advice regarding higher ed- 
ucation unless the school is in a position 


_ to advise also regarding alternative vo- 
_ cations. It is necessary for the school 
_ to give every possible assistance in the 
_ sorting out and guidance of all its pu- 


pils. This is what many high schools 
are doing as well as they can, but the 
advisers know that it is difficult to ob- 


' tain the necessary information. For 


that part of the guidance program 
which has to do with higher education 
the schools should be able to look to 
the various types of colleges and pro- 
fessional schools. 

It is no longer enough for the higher 
institutions to state its entrance require- 
ments in terms of so many units of high 
school instruction in certain subjects. 
These are wholly inadequate criteria of 
fitness for the work of any particular 
college and the system is sadly anti- 
quated. What we as responsible ad- 
ministrators of a public educational 
system need to know is (1) whether the 
individual child has native intellectual 
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capabilities which will carry him be- 
yond the level of the high school, (2) 
whether he has the zeal for knowledge 
and the personal traits which are neces- 
sary for the successful student, and (3) 
what are his peculiar likes and special 
abilities which indicate what kind of 
further training he should undertake. 
These are the chief things which the 
high school should find out. Fortunately 
there is no conflict between this ob- 
jective of the high school administration 
and the acquiring of knowledge by the 
pupil. On the contrary, the studies 
contribute nicely to the discovery of 
endowments and traits and the adviser 
can and should guide the pupil in the 
choice of his studies as rapidly as his 
performance gives the clue to his needs. 

The high school studies which the col- 
leges have listed as admission require- 
ments are a matter of convenience and 
time saving. The pursuance of these 
studies does not create ability to do 
college work nor does moderate success 
in them prove the possession of that 
ability. As a matter of intelligent plan- 
ning, children who are really of college 
calibre should have guidance as to the 
order in which they take up certain 
studies. For example, it is generally 
believed that college students are better 
off if they have studied Latin and mod- 
ern languages early in high school rather 
than in college. 

Children who give evidence through 
their I. Q’s. and otherwise that they do 
not possess the intellectual capability 
and plasticity to profit by prolonged 
school training should not be allowed 
to take studies whose usefulness lies 
chiefly or wholly in preparation for 
college but should be directed into those 
studies which will contribute to citizen- 
ship and to success in some trade or 
vocation. 

In all this I am merely giving expres- 
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sion to the actual practice in many high 
schools. My purpose is to shift the 
point of emphasis and the focus of 
interest from the studies to the individ- 
ual child. Studies are conveniences, 
tools which the child uses. The func- 
tion of educators is to find with what 
tools the individual child can work to 
advantage. Studies are tools, too, in 
the hands of the teacher by means of 
which he discovers, exercises, cultivates, 
trains the intellectual ability and the 
special skills which are already there in 
the pupil. Reasons for selecting cer- 
tain studies are to be found in the abili- 
ties and tendencies already in the pupil 
and in the requirements of the work 
and circumstances for which his native 
endowments fit him. We shall never 
have a satisfactory educational system 
—and our industrial and political sys- 
tem will not be satisfactory either— 
until we focus our attention on the na- 
tive powers, capacities and skills of the 
child and undertake to help him to de- 
velop the possibilities that are in him. 
We must break the chains that bind us 
to traditions and institutions. We must 
cease giving certain studies because our 
grandfathers found them useful in their 
circumstances. We must cease thinking 
that the existing institutions, the col- 
leges, the curricula, the admission re- 
quirements are the ends to which gen- 
eration after generation of young people 
must conform. We must realize that 
the mixture of peoples on this continent 
and the laws of heredity dictate to us 
the fundamental, real and stubborn 
facts in view of which we must shape 
our policies. The inborn endowments 
and characteristics of the individual 
child constitute the single, central, dom- 
inating feature of our whole educational 
problem. When we cease trying to fit 
children in great masses to our courses 
of study and undertake to make the 
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studies useful to the individual child in 
developing his potential abilities, we 
shall have an intelligent objective in our 
educational system and we shall have 
the feeling that we are contributing 
something to the founding of an endur- 
ing and happy social order. 

Duties of higher institutions. 

college with which I am connected has 
furnished the high schools with the 
means of advising pupils regarding their 
fitness for work in this college. We 
shall undertake to further improve these 
measures and to help the high schools 
to adapt them to the earlier years of 
the high school so that they may begin 
their guidance with respect to higher 
education in time to enable the pupils 
to spend the years of their high school 
course profitably. Other colleges and 
professional and technical schools owe 
the same duty to the high schools and 
to future generations of young people. 
The measures developed by experiment 
on the basis of student performance in 
a college of liberal arts can not be ex- 
pected to give accurate and dependable 
information regarding the fitness of 
individual pupils for a college of en- 
gineering or of agriculture. 

The high school teachers and admin- 
istrators bear the immediate responsi- 
bility for educational guidance. It is 
at the high school period that the 
sorting and guiding process must go on 
if it is to be accomplished economically 
with respect to the time and future in- 
terests of the child. It is for the high 
school to demand serious attention to 
this problem on the part of the colleges 
and universities. The higher institutions 
responsible for the next stages in the 
training of intellectual leaders are stag- 
gering under a load of unselected stu- 
dents half of whom are unfitted by na- 
ture for the work they are trying to do. 
Their own admission requirements give 
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the universities no protection because 
they are ill-adapted to this purpose. The 
universities need the assistance of the 
high schools in selecting their students, 
but they should furnish the high schools 
adequate tools and procedures for the 
purpose. You on your part, high school 
men and women, should demand un- 
ceasingly and in no uncertain language 
that the universities of your states or 
regions should do their duty in this mat- 
ter. 

Means of cooperation. In a more 
specific way some of the next steps may 
be suggested for carrying out the desired 
cooperation between high schools and 
colleges in educational guidance. Every 
high school has an advisory system of 
some kind: in a small high school the 
principal or a teacher, in larger high 
schools a group of teachers, and in some 
cities an elaborate organization of ad- 
visers. These advisers should and 
usually do deal with all sorts of prob- 
lems affecting the life and interests of 
pupils. Every college should have an 
equally well organized advisory system. 
The college of liberal arts in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota has a very efficient 
organization of faculty counsellors for 
freshmen under the leadership of Pro- 
fessor Donald G. Paterson, major ad- 
visers for upper classmen and special 
advisers for semi-professional curricula. 
The counsellors for freshmen deal with 
every kind of personal problem that can 
affect the life of the student. They have 
the cooperation of the Student Health 
Service with a full-time mental hygien- 
ist, the vocational adviser for women, 
the employment bureaus, the student 
religious organizations, the Deans of 
Men ond Women, the departments of 
physical education, the student self- 
government organization, and other 
agencies. The Y. M. C. A. is carrying 
on a well-conceived and growing social- 
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ization program of which the counsellors 
take advantage for students who are 
deficient in social instincts or experi- 
ence. The Women’s Self Government 
Association maintains an efficient organ- 
ization of Big Sisters who show a splen- 
did spirit in helping freshmen through 
the trying first weeks or months. The 
counselling group includes three psycho- 
logists and a social case worker who 
makes home visits and investigates the 
student’s environment as occasion re- 
quires. The characteristic thing about 
this advisory system is that it grows 
out of the teaching and training inter- 
ests, is made up of faculty members, 
maintains the closest relations with 
faculty and keeps the faculty in touch 
with student problems and the means of 
making university teaching effective in 
developing the actual student persons 
as they are, not the abstract “student,” 
the average member of a crowd.' 

Freshmen are invited to apply for 
assignment to a counsellor and increas- 
ing numbers are doing so from year to 
year. Students are assigned to counsel- 
lors by the Dean on evidence derived 
from college aptitude investigations and 
personal information, also by instruct- 
ors, and certain classes of cases by the 
Students’ Work Committee. 

One of the best ways to bridge the 
unfortunate gap between the high school 
and college is for the counselling organ- 
izations in the two institutions to join 
hands. This has been discussed be- 
tween Miss Wright and myself and I 
hope that next year will see the begin- 
ning of conferences between the groups 
of counsellors for mutual information 
and help. The conditions change greatly 
but student problems do not change 
fundamentally when the student comes 


1 For a fuller discussion of the work of 
the counsellors see the Educational Record 
for April, 1928. 
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to college. The two counselling groups 
see these problems from different points 
of view and with different experience. 
We crave for college students the benefit 
of conference between our counsellors 
and high school teachers. And the high 
school advisers can learn something 
from such conferences which will help 
them in the educational guidance of 
their students who consider going to 
college. Where a university is situated 
in a city the conditions are ideal for 
such cooperation. And where there are 
other colleges in the same city the move- 
ment should be broad enough to include 
them also. Of course, in Minnesota’s 
case what has been said about Minne- 
apolis applies equally to St. Paul. When 
a college or university is located in a 
smaller city or town the conditions are 
even simpler and more favorable so far 
as the local students going to the col- 
lege are concerned. It will be more 
difficult to extend this form of coopera- 
tion to the towns and cities all over a 
state which send their quotas of stu- 
dents to a state university. It is not 
unreasonable, however, to believe that 
such selective and guidance efforts once 
begun in the nearest high schools or 
those which send the most students will 
spread to all the schools because of its 
inherent merits and the services ren- 
dered. 

Such a network of counselling organ- 
izations would bring all the high schools 
into helpful relations with the state 
university and with the private colleges 
as well. Such an organization might 
very properly take over in course of time 
the administration of testing, both that 
for determining college aptitude and the 
testing that should be developed re- 
garding mechanical abilities, vocational 
fitness, etc. It is desirable that college 
aptitude be discovered not at the end 
of the high school course, but in the 


junior high school. The counselling 
organizations could develop tests to be 
applied from the seventh grade onward 
and should serve as helps in the guid- 
ance of pupils toward college prepara- 
tion or toward other occupations. 
Need for action. In closing let me 
call your attention to a set of circum. 
stances which to my mind emphasizes 
the need for increased and more serious 
effort in this field of educational guid- 
ance. Our whole complex of industria! 
and social conditions is changing rapid- 
ly. To one who looks on from a dis- 
interested position it appears that we 
are in the midst of another industria! 
revolution. Improved machines _ in 
nearly every domain of industry are do- 
ing the work formerly done by men. 
These machines produce unemployment 
and increases it every year. People 
have long sought occupations which 
would relieve them of the sweat and 
discomfort of hand labor. Now hand 
laborers are less in demand, their work 
being done by automatic appliances, and 
by great machines doing the work of 
fifty men but operated by one. The 
crowding into non-manual employments 
will increase instead of decrease. Every 
boy and girl who can possibly find the 
means will seek higher education as the 
gateway to employment at living wages. 
The few hundred thousand who can be 
added to our present 800,000 college 
students will relieve the pressure very 
little. The problem will be to reorganize 
industry so that millions who will not be 
needed in the coming types of indus- 
trial processes can find a way to live. 
Let us not sleep through the slow 
changes until the catastrophe comes. Let 
it not be said that this industrial 
revolution was not recognized by those 
who participated in it but only by his- 
torians. To meet the problems must be 
called in all our social forces: immigra- 
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tion laws; cooperation of capital, labor 
and the public in fixing hours, distrib- 
uting employment and adjusting wages; 
the development of foreign markets; 
and the coordination of basic industries 
and services such as agriculture, manu- 
facturing, banking, so as to bring about 
the equalizing of opportunity and a 
reasonable relationship between them 
in respect to the returns for enterprise 
and effort. The English industrial 
revolution in the second quarter of the 
last century produced wholesale poverty, 
privation and starving. In this country 
the change was much more gradual, but 
I myself remember the burning of new 
agricultural machinery by farmers and 
laborers who saw themselves being 
thrown out of employment and feared 
that their families would starve. The 
changes now in progress are more rapid 
and are gathering momentum. They 
will bring results more like those in Eng- 
land which will tax all our resources for 
social alleviation and relief. New meth- 
ods must be invented in industry, new 
fields exploited and new social agencies 
invoked, eugenics, birth control, and 
educational devices not now imagined. 
Certain it is that the situations that will 
arise will tax to the limit the advisory 
and guidance functions of the schools. 
I believe the most important thing for 
the school system to do is to face this 
situation as an army would face a flank 
attack, by the reorganization of all our 
resources for the guidance, training and 
placing of each child in view of his 
native abilities so that he can work to 
the best advantage. 

Such a reorganization takes time, 
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study and experimentation. The de- 
velopment of advisory systems requires 
the training of teachers in the functions 
of advising. The advisers find neces- 
sary flexibility of curriculum and aca- 
demic requirements. New studies must 
be introduced, old ones discarded or 
modified. Cooperation with industries 
and higher educational institutions re- 
quires more staff, and further differ- 
entiation of industrial and vocational 
training will require more buildings and 
equipment. The new viewpoint and new 
industrial necessity mean a fundamental 
reorganization of public instruction 
reaching back even earlier than the 
junior high schools. Much of this is 
going on already and it is evident that 
all phases of school administration are 
involved in such extensive changes as 
the situation demands. The schools 
must look especially to their public re- 
lations and financing. The new demands 
come from the public and the financing 
will not be difficult if the schools can 
show that the public’s money is being 
used wisely. This will involve a new 
consideration on our part of the time to 


” be spent in purely academic studies and 


of the relation of all the vocational 
training to selection and preparation 
for higher education. It is impossible 
to enumerate all the questions involved; 
it is better to recognize that every ques- 
tion will arise. It behooves those of 
us who are interested in the new adjust- 
ments to keep ourselves awake, alert and 
open-minded to the educational ques- 
tions and wide awake and alert to the 
problems of public service and public 
understanding. 
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A METHOD OF USING THE GROUP CONFERENCE 
AS A GUIDANCE DEVICE 


Barsarka H. Wricut 


Supervisor of Counsellors, Minneapolis Public Schools 


(Paper read at Vocational Guidance Section, N. E. A., Manneapolis, July, 1928) 


Those who have followed the guid- 
ance movement during the last ten 
years have noted the increasing em- 
phasis which has been put on giving 
vocational information as a guidance 
responsibility. We are not yet quite 
sure how much reliance to put on vari- 
ous kinds of tests, and we are extremely 
hesitant about giving young people defi- 
nite advice; but vocational information 
we know that our young people must 
have, and we must, therefore, work out 
effective means of collecting and impart- 
ing this information. Evidence of this 
emphasis on vocational information is 
seen in the increasing frequency with 
which occupations courses are offered in 
Junior High Schools, and in the ten- 
dency of progressive schools to incor- 
porate related occupational information 
into all the courses taught. 

Value of outside speakers. Giving 
occupational information by means of 
outside speakers brought in to address 
assemblies or other groups of students 
is a device that has been used since the 
earliest days of the guidance movement. 
There was a time when a principal con- 
fronted with the necessity of providing 
for vocational guidance hoped that he 
might meet the problem quite ade- 
quately by inviting in a number of 
business men to address the school 
auditorium sessions on the occupations 
in which they were engaged. But ex- 
perience with this method led to disap- 
pointment. The principal soon found 
that he could not have a broad range 
of occupations presented that way. The 


“doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief,” 
could be induced to address the schoo] 
auditorium, but not so the “butcher, the 
baker, the candlestick maker.” More- 
over, the speaker attempting to hold the 
attention of 1000 or 1500 restless 
adolescents most of whom were not in- 
terested in the occupation he was dis- 
cussing found it necessary to generalize 
and to be entertaining. Frequently, 
therefore, these talks either fell flat, or 
they were entertaining and even in- 
spirational; but as a method of impart- 
ing definite vocational information their 
value was slight. Brewer summarizes 
the experience of many high school prin- 
cipals in the statement—‘Outside 
speakers are particularly unsatisfactory 
unless they are carefully chosen and 
specifically instructed as to what is ex- 
pected of them. Unless these precau- 
tions are taken, reminiscences, fatherly 
advice, big talk about success, unsocial 
statements about competition and vari- 
ous other objectionable matters are 
likely to form the substance of the 
talk.””? 

In spite of these disadvantages 
Edgerton’s survey made in 1924 showed 
that “70.7% of the junior high schools, 
87.5% of the senior high schools, and 
46% of the part time schools were using 
group meetings for occupational talks 
for general or specific purposes.”* A 
more recent survey of 339 high schools 


1 Allen, Practice in Vocational Guidance, 
Page 44. 

2 Edgerton, 
Counseling. 


Vocational Guidance and 
Page 40, Table 5. 
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made by Dr. Leonard V. Koos and 
Grayson Kefauver shows that “60% of 
these high schools arrange a series of 
talks by specialists.”* Furthermore 
this survey shows that talks before 
groups of students specially interested 
are arranged more frequently than talks 
before the assembly in the junior high 
schools, the four year high schools, and 
the six year high schools. Moreover, 
the larger the school enrollment, the less 
the vocational speaker is used before 
the assembly and the more this type 
of speaker is used before the smaller 
specially interested groups. In schools 
with an enrollment of 500 or more, talks 
before groups of specially interested pu- 
pils are given almost twice as frequently 
as are talks before the assembly. Ap- 
parently it is becoming more customary 
to have the outside speaker address 
smaller groups of specially interested 
pupils rather than to have him speak 
before the entire high school student 
body. 

The difficulties referred to in having 
occupational talks before assemblies are 
less noticeable when the speaker appears 
before small groups of students. The 
problem of holding the interest of the 
students is less difficult; the speaker 
can give a more specifically informa- 
tional talk because he need not try to 
be entertaining; and since it is not 
necessary to have accomplished public 
speakers, satisfactory speakers may be 
obtained for a broader range of occupa- 
tions. However, even in this type of 
conference there is the danger of having 
rambling talks, of having biased view- 
points presented, and of having stu- 
dents get little out of the talk because 
they have done little thinking about 
the subject. These difficulties can be 
minimized by careful planning. 


3 Investigation of Guidance Practices in 
339 High Schools, Table XV. 
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Group conferences and the Kiwanis 
Club. Because the group conference 
is being used so extensively and because 
its effectiveness depends so largely on 
the manner in which it is organized 
and handled, it has seemed worth while 
to describe the experiment with group 
conferences made in Minneapolis as a 
joint project of the school counselors 
and the Kiwanis Club. During the sec- 
ond semester of this year seventy-eight 
group conferences were held in six 
Minneapolis high schools. The number 
of conferences held in each school ranged 
between six to twenty-one. Fifty-two 
different speakers were used; most of 
whom were secured by the Vocational 
Guidance Committee of the Kiwanis 
Club. Twenty-eight different occupa- 
tions were discussed. (The occupations 
presented and the number of different 
speakers used are indicated in Table I.) 

Several factors about the Minne- 
apolis schools must be explained in 
order to understand our adaptation of 
the conference method. 

1. Each 9A student studies occupa- 
tions for a period of about nine weeks 
as a part of a required course in com- 
munity civics. In this unit of the course 
he is expected to get an overview of 
occupations and to study more in- 
tensively certain occupations in which 
he is especially interested. He also 
studies the educational opportunities of 
the city and plans his high school pro- 
gram. 

Since the compulsory school age in 
Minneapolis is sixteen irrespective of 
grade completed, and since in January 
1928 only twenty-nine pupils under this 
age were excused on work permits, prac- 
tically all students of normal mentality 
are reached by this survey of occupa- 
tions before they leave school. 

2. Each high school in Minneapolis 
(both junior, senior, and junior-senior ) 
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has a counselor who devotes at least half 
time to assisting students with their 
educational and vocational plans. Thus 
we have in each school a definite person 
who can be responsible for organizing 
on group conferences. 

3. The 12th grade students face a 


Tasie [. SHow1nG Occupations Discussep 
at Group CONFERENCES IN SIx MIN- 
NEAPOLIS HIGH ScHOOLS BETWEEN 
JANUARY AND JUNE, 1928 

No. of No. of 


Occupations Conferences Different 

Discussed Held Speakers 
1 1 
l l 
4 1 
Business Occupations ....5 2 
Commercial Art. 2 
Chemical Engineering ....1 1 
Civil Engineering ............ 2 1 
Electrical Engineering....2 2 
Mechanical Engineering..1 1 
Engineering 

(Various fields) .......... 2 2 
Department Store Work..2 1 
Home Economics ............. 1 1 
Interior Decorating. ........ 2 
5 3 

3 3 
6 2 
1 
1 1 
2 
Special Occupations 

for Women 2 1 
6 5 
University Entrance 

Requirements. l 2 
Vocational Training in 

the Small Colleges ...... 1 2 

78 52 


definite decision in regard to vocational 
and educational plans. They, therefore, 
need to have their 9th grade occupations 
study recalled and supplemented with 
definite and detailed information along 
particular occupational lines. It seemed 
wise, therefore, to plan our vocational 


conferences specifically for 12th grade 
students. 

4. In accordance with the policy of 
Kiwanis International, the Kiwanis Club 
of Minneapolis has a very active com- 
mittee on vocational guidance which was 
willing to get behind the group confer- 
ence project, give it publicity, and se- 
cure and coach speakers. 

Method used. Because of the factors 
stated above, it was thought best to 
limit the conferences to seniors, to in- 
vite to each conference only those in- 
terested in the occupation to be dis- 
cussed, and to make the conference 
sufficiently informal so that the speakers 
would not find leading the conference 
a difficult task and so that the students 
could ask questions freely. Our pro- 
cedure was as follows: 

The counselors in the high schools 
had all 12A students fill out ques- 
tionnaires asking among other things 
whether the students expected to go on 
to school and where, and what three oc- 
cupations they were most seriously in- 
terested in. The returns when tabulated 
showed a wide scattering of occupa- 
tional interest. For example, after com- 
bining occupations which were closely 
related or which were specialties of the 
same occupational field, at Central High 
School where the senior class numbered 
275 students, we had 58 different occu- 
pations listed. Each of thirty-three 
occupations was chosen by only one stu- 
dent, but from seven to twenty-seven 
students were interested in each of eigh- 
teen occupations. These were listed with 
the hope that men engaged in these 
occupations would come to the school 
for conferences. The counselors in the 
other schools made their lists the same 
way. 

Selecting group leaders. The Voca- 
tional Guidance Committee of the Min- 
neapolis Kiwanis Club then came to our 
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assistance in securing speakers. This 
committee chose from the large Kiwanis 
membership 125 Kiwanians represent- 
ing different occupations because it 
seemed likely that these men could and 
would give vocational information effec- 
tively. This group was invited to a din- 
ner meeting at which Vocational Guid- 
ance was the keynote. The dinner was 
attended by about fifty business men 
and about fifty school people including 
administrators, high school principals, 
and counselors. The plan of vocational 
conferences for small groups of students 
interested in the same occupation was 
presented by the chairman; and then 
Dr. C. A. Prosser, Director of Dun- 
woody Institute, was asked to coach the 
business men on how to conduct such 
conferences. His terse suggestions were 
given to those present on mimeographed 
sheets and he commented on his sug- 
gestions. An outline of the vocational 
talk was submitted in the form of thirty- 
seven questions covering much the same 
field as most outlines in textbooks on 
occupations, but stated in a less aca- 
demic manner and, therefore, making a 
greater appeal to the business men. By 
a list of “Don’ts” such as “Don’t moral- 
ize, don’t oversell your business,” he 
warned the men away from undesirable 
practices which in the past have caused 
occupational talks to be _ ineffective. 
Discussion followed the address. The 
meeting was both informational] and in- 
spirational, and school people and busi- 
ness men went away enthusiastic in 
their desire to try out the project. 
Later, in order to keep up the interest 
of the Kiwanis members in the guid- 
ance project, letters of appreciation 
written by students after the confer- 
ences were published in the Kiwanis 
News Bulletin; and at one of the Ki- 
wanis noon meetings boys from the 
schools were asked to give brief talks 
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telling what benefit the schools were de- 
riving from the conferences. 

Arranging the conferences. The rou- 
tine for arranging the conferences has 
simplified itself to the following. The 
counselors notify the Supervisor of 
Counseling of what conferences they de- 
sire each week specifying preference as 
to days and hours but leaving this mat- 
ter open to adjustment. The calls from 
all the schools are assembled and sent 
to the chairman of the Kiwanis Speak- 
ers Committee. He secures the speakers 
and notifies the central counseling de- 
partment of the appointments. The 
school counselors are then notified by 
phone and letters are sent to the speak- 
ers reminding them of their appoint- 
ments. Speakers are also supplied with 
copies of Dr. Prosser’s suggestions. 

At the school the counselor makes the 
plans for the conference. Part of her 
work is to confer with the individual 
members of the senior class regarding 
their vocational and educational plans. 
She, therefore, tries to arrange her in- 
terviews so that she will meet the stu- 
dents to be called into a conference be- 
fore that conference occurs. She sug- 
gests a line of thinking, some reading 
they may do, and reminds them that 
they will have an opportunity to ask 
questions. In most schools the confer- 
ence is held during a regular school 
period and pupils invited to the confer- 
ence are excused from classes. The con- 
ference is held in a small class room and 
the atmosphere is made as informal as 
possible. Our hope is that eventually 
we may have the students seated around 
a table instead of in a class room, or 
grouped around the speaker in chairs 
so that it will seem less like a lecture 
and more like a discussion group. In 
some schools the counselor arranges to 
have one of the students meet the con- 
ference leader when he arrives and in- 
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troduce him to the group. The confer- 
ence leader usually talks between fifteen 
and thirty minutes in a very informal 
manner following the suggestive outline 
which has been sent to him. Then he 
throws the meeting open to questions, 
and the students ask about any phases 
of the problem that have been troubling 
them. Sometimes questions are slow in 
coming either because the speaker has 
covered the subject so thoroughly that 
there is nothing to ask, or because the 
students do not know enough about the 
occupation to question intelligently, or 
because the speaker has not been able to 
establish a sufficiently informal feeling 
in the group. It is the opinion of most 
of the counselors that the question 
period of the conference is quite as valu- 
able as the talk. 

Often after the conference is over, 
a half dozen students will crowd around 
the speaker and ask him more questions 
or discuss their own personal problems 
with him. Some of the men have been 
willing to stay an extra hour or more to 
talk to these students, and this in the 
opinion of those arranging the confer- 
ences has great value. 

Usually a student from the office 
training department takes down the talk 
in shorthand so that it may be added to 
the counselor’s file of occupational in- 
formation. A reporter on the school 
paper “writes up’ the conference so 
that the whole school gets a little insight 
into all the occupations discussed during 
the semester. A student (usually the 
one who presided and introduced the 
speaker) writes a note of appreciation 
to the speaker often enclosing a clip- 
ping concerning the conference taken 
from the school paper. 

Questions asked. A careful notation 
of the questions asked by students dur- 
ing thirty-one of these conferences was 
made in an effort to see under what cir- 


cumstances students do the most ques- 
tioning, and concerning what points they 
want the most information. 

The actual number of questions asked 
had no great significance since it was 
influenced by the time allowed for the 
conference. Sometimes the talk was so 
long that there was little time for ques 
tions, sometimes the period allowed was 
so short that all the questions that stu- 
dents wanted to ask could not be 
presented. Our experience, however, 
showed us that the students question 
more freely if the speaker gives an in- 
troductory talk first and then asks for 
questions. In a few instances where the 
speaker began by asking the students to 
question him, the meeting lagged. The 
meetings go much better if the counselor 
has had personal interviews with the 
members of the group before the con- 
ference. Otherwise the students often 
have net done enough thinking about 
the matter to enable them to discuss the 
occupation intelligently. The confer- 
ences held during the last of the semes- 
ter were much more satisfactory from 
the point of view of the students’ re- 
sponse than those held earlier. This 
was partly due to the fact that discus- 
sion of the project had permeated the 
class and they understood better what 
it was about. 

Almost one third of all the questions 
asked in these conferences had to do 
with the education and special training 
necessary for the occupations being dis- 
cussed (see Table II, next page). The 
students wanted to know about entrance 
requirements in certain college courses, 
the cost of tuition, the comparative 
merits of certain schools, the length of 
the courses, the chances for working 
one’s way through, and the best courses 
to take for certain occupations or cer- 
tain specialties in an occupation. This 
is partly because the occupations in 
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which sufficient students displayed an 
interest to warrant arranging confer- 
ences were those in the professional or 
business fields—those requiring a defi- 
nite training beyond the high school 
(see Table I, page 00). (Further evi- 
dence of this is seen in a study of voca- 
tional plans of all 12A students in Min- 
neapolis which showed that at the time 
of graduation 60% planned to attend 
some school (University, college, or nor- 
mal school, or some special school) and 
that six months later 41% were actually 
enrolled in school.') The questions 
asked by the students regarding training 
bring out very forcibly the fact that stu- 
dents are thinking seriously about what 
to do after high school graduation and 
that the need for guidance regarding 
further education is their most imme- 
diate concern. The need of college 
freshmen for curriculum guidance has 
long been the concern of colleges and 
Universities. Our experience shows that 
high school seniors are very conscious 
of this need and welcome an oppor- 
tunity to clear up their problems. 

Next in frequency to questions of 
training came questions regarding the 
kinds of work and the duties of people 
engaged in these occupations. Many 
questions were asked regarding the spe- 
cialties within the occupation. This is 
the kind of question that the conference 
leader who is actually engaged in the 
occupation can answer very satisfac- 
torily. In a few words he can give a 
better picture of the occupation than 
a student could get from extensive read- 
ing. 

That questions concerning entrance 
possibilities and qualities necessary for 
success come next in order of frequency 
shows that students are thinking in 


1 Minneapolis Vocational Guidance Bul- 
letin, February, 1928. 


somewhat the same sequence in which 
they will have to face occupational 
problems. 

The accusation that youth is ex- 
tremely materialistic is not verified by 
the number of questions regarding wages 
and possible earnings which were asked. 
It is noteworthy that less than one ques- 
tion per conference touched on _ this 
matter although the business men pre- 
dicted that this would be the first thing 
that students would ask. 

Conclusions. After experimenting with 
the group conference for 12A students 
under slightly different conditions in the 
various schools, we are willing to ven- 
ture the following generalizations as the 
result of our experience with seventy- 
eight such conferences: 

1. Students attending should be 
limited to those who are really in- 
terested in the occupation to be 
discussed. 

2. The groups may safely range in 
size from 8 to 45 students. 

3. The time allowed for the confer- 
ence should be between 1 hour and 
hours. 

4. As a matter of courtesy to the 
speaker and because much of the 
value of the conference is in the 
question period, the conference 
should not have to close when the 
bell for the end of the period rings. 

5. It is not advisable to make attend- 
ance on the part of the students 
compulsory, nor to give credit for 
attending the conferences. 

6. The effectiveness of the conference 
is minimized unless students have 
been prepared for it by personal 
interviews with the school coun- 
selor. 

7. The speakers should be carefully 
chosen, carefully coached and pro- 
vided with an outline. 

8. Provision must be made to keep 
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up the interest of the business men 
in this project. 

9. Because their membership repre- 
sents all the occupations in the 
community and because they are 
organized for service, the luncheon 
clubs such as the Kiwanis Club 
can be of immense value in carry- 
ing through these conferences. 


The principals of all the schools in 
which the group conferences have been 
tried consider them very much worth 
while. The students discuss them freely 
outside the class room and even take 
the discussion into their classes. Fre- 
quently students come to the counselor 
to ask when they are to be called, or to 
talk over the conference they have at- 
tended. 

The business men who acted as con- 
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ference leaders were impressed with the 
interest displayed by the young people 
and the thoughtful questions they asked. 
That these business men considered the 
project worth while and enjoyed their 
contacts with the students is seen by 
the fact that some of them were willing 
to go to as many as five schools to con- 
duct conferences. 

It can not be said too emphatically 
that group conferences should not be 
considered as an adequate guidance pro 
gram for a school; nor can it be ex- 
pected that they should take the place 
of counseling service. They form a de- 
vice which is useful if used in conjunc- 
tion with counseling. Their value de 
pends on having somebody in the school 
who will organize them, direct them, 
and use them to supplement the guid- 
ance being done in the school. 


SKIT 


Transmitted by Harry D. Kirson 


In connection with the installation of 
William F. Russell as Dean of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, April 10 
and 11, a vocational guidance dinner 
was given; the Teachers College Branch 
of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association acting as hosts to the New 
York City and Philadelphia Branches. 
As a part of the entertainment provided 
for their guests, the students of the col- 
lege prepared a skit which showed 
humorously the forms of vocational 
guidance that have been in vogue since 
early times. It seemed to meet the 
need for a light form of entertainment 
under such circumstances and a number 
of the guests asked for copies of it. In 
accordance with a suggestion from Dr. 
Brewer it is published in the Magazine 
so that other clubs may use it. 

The skit was arranged by a Com- 
mittee composed of the following mem- 


bers: Miss Celia Shelton, Chairman; 
Mr. Carlton Perry, Miss Emily Palmer, 
Miss Dorothy Jones, Mr. Roy N. An- 
derson, and Mr. Clarence Noyce; 
though fifteen students in all took part 
in the performance. 

A brief description of the costumes 
accompanies the list of characters. In 
the presentation at Columbia Univer- 
sity, much of its effectiveness was due 


to the originality of the costumes. Par- 
ticularly helpful assistance in this 
respect was rendered by Mrs. Floyd 


Shannon, a student in the Department 
of Costume Design. 

It should be pointed out that the 
lines as here presented may be changed 
to suit local conditions. Indeed, the 
whole production is very elastic and may 
be expanded or contracted without los 
ing any of its unity. 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE THROUGH 
THE AGES 


A skit, written, produced, and performed 
by students of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, April 10, 1928. 


Time: twenty minutes 
Characters 


Father Time: Dressed as an _ hourglass, 
with winged cap, and clock face. 

The Child: Dressed as little girl about 13 
years of age. 

Egyptian Sorceress: Ancient Egyptian dress 
of yellow with green, gold, red, and purple 
trimming. Green headdress. 

Delphic Oracle: Flesh colored diaphanous 
Grecian dancing costume. 

Roman Soothsayer: Dignified purple robe, 
gold fillet. 

Astrologer: Straight gown and cape of sky- 
blue oil cloth studded with stars. High 
pointed cap, ornamented with blue balloons. 

Alexander: Brick red East Indian costume, 
white turban, crystal ball. 

Gypsies: Four, in different adaptations of 
Gypsy costume. 

Medicine Man:  Frightful 
blanket—Tom Tom. 

Phrenologist: White skull cap marked cff 
according to a_ phrenologist’s . chart. 
Academic gown. 

Katherine Blackford: Dignified conventional 
evening dress. 

Blonde and Brunette Types: Dressed as 
twins in black and white with yellow or 
blue trimming. 

Elsie Lincoln Benedict :° Studiedly rich and 
elegant evening costume with many jew- 
els. 

Modern Vocational Counsellor: A young 
man in business suit, carrying a ladder, 
slide rule and intelligence tests. 

The skit may be presented in a banquet 
room, where the characters exit and enter 
as on a street, or it lends itself to production 
upon a stage with a curtain. No special 
setting is required. 

Enter Father Time leading the Child, who 
seats herself upon a stool at his feet. Dur- 
ing the scene she expresses fear, interest, or 
delight as the various characters appear. 


mask—Indian 


Father Time: My child, men and women of 
every age have sought by whatever means 
they might to guide such as you. Here 
before you I shall conjure up the spirits 
of the past, that you may see what Time 
has to offer from the experiences of the 
ages as a means of guidance. Egyptian 


youth called upon the sorceress to solve 
their problems of life and love. 
Enter Sorceress, carrying incense burner. 
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She makes a charmed circle about the child 
uttering incantations. Exit sorceress. 
Father Time: When Pericles made Athens 
too complicated for the Greeks they wan- 
dered up the hill and there they sough: 
the counsel of the mystic Oracle of Delphi 
Enter Delphic Oracle, giving nature dance 
suggesting mystery. Exit. 

Father Time: Julius Caesar was among the 
Roman youths who sought the advice 0! 
the soothsayer. 

Enter Soothsayer who passes by the child 
silently, making solemn gestures. 

Father Time: From Ptolomy, Anaximander 
and Anaximenes (I learned to say those 
names at Demosthenes’ Speech Clinic) 
from such as these Merlin learned to give 
the aptitude tests to Arthur’s Knights oi 
the Round Table. As unchanging as the 
stars the astrologer we have with us a! 
ways. 

Enter Astrologer : 

Upward toward Heaven's 
splendor 

The Soul looks through life’s bars, 

Intent as though some secret sweet and 
tender 

Were hidden by the stars. 

The stars will not give up their secrets 
tonight until I know under what signs 
these people made their entrance to this 
world. My child when were you born? 

Child: The 15th of September. 

Astrologer: Reads Horoscope for Child. 

You are born under the sign Libra. | 
find a good balance of physical and mental 
force: strong susceptibilities for love for 
a congenial spirit. People of your sign 
manifest the utmost devotion and are made 
or unmade by the state of affections. In 
due course of time you will feel strong] 
inclined to choose the vocation of teaching 
and will plan on studying at Teachers 
College. How be it it will be a waste 
of time and effort, as the week before 
you are to receive your degree you will 
elope with a taxi cab driver. If you would 
have me read further, call again. 

Father Time: You have done well in read- 
ing this child’s horoscope. What help can 
you give some of these people present 
who are obviously misfits in their jobs? 
My time is being wasted by their voca- 
tional maladjustments. 

Astrologer calls: Alexander enters from the 

wings : 

Alexander, come gaze into your magic 
crystal and discover what valid data are 
hidden there concerning some of the illus- 
trious persons present. 

Alexander: Johnny Brewer is 
seen—born on October 30th. 

Astrologer reads the horoscope: Born un- 
der the sign of Sagitarius. Those under 
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the influence of this sign are of an enter- 
prising, progressive, far seeing tempera- 
ment; inclined to be robust and muscular 
amd devoid of all intuition and spiritual 
feeling. People born under this sign 
show special mechanical skill and dex- 
terity. I would suggest the vocation of 
blacksmith ior it seems to combine those 
abilities. Johnny Brewer, your diseases 
will be mainly indigestion and flat feet. 

(Similar horoscopes may be prepared for 
any of the guests present). Exit Astrologer 
and Alexander. 

Father Time: A flock of 
fluttered down the ages 
and holding hands. 

Enter gypsies hand in hand. They dance 
around the Child. Then offer in pantomime 
to read her palm or tell her fortune with 
cards. Exit gypsies. 

Father Time: Dancing on the fringe of 
civilization to the weird strains of the 
tom-tom comes the Indian Medicine Man. 
Enter Medicine Man. He executes a weird 

dance beating his tom-tom and uttering fierce 

war whoops. Exit. 

Father Time: The followers of Lombroso 
found that bad boys had bumps on their 
heads, but it remained for O. S. Fowler 
graphically to chart and locate the regions 
controlling such impulses as acquisitive- 
ness, inventiveness and the tender emo- 
tions. 

Enter Phrenologist. He feels the child's 
bumps—pantomime—shakes his head mourn- 
fully, starts out, then picks out some bald- 
headed person in the audience, feels bumps, 
and holding up his hands in despair, departs. 
Father Time: The modern feminist move- 

ment has produced a crop of strong- 

minded females, among them Katherine 

Blackford. Here she comes now with her 

twins, The Blonde convex type and the 

Brunette concave. You shall see what 

help she has to offer. Come hither, Katie. 

Enter Katherine wth her twins the Blonde 
and Brunette types. 

Katherine: Every man, woman, and child 
in this room I can read at a glance. Let 
me illustrate with these blonde and 
brunette types. With one sweep of the 
eye I can see that this blonde beauty 


lovely gypsies 
reading palms 


is a born organizer and administrator—a 
woman of action and fond of variety and 


change. Her fame and fortune will be 
made as a leader in the woman's party. 
On the other hand, this quiet brunette 


beauty, is steady, and reliable, of such 
stuff as scientists are made. Her fame 
will come aiter long years of patient, 


scientific pursuit of—of the electron 
During this speech the Blonde twin stands, 
pensive and shy, with drooping eyes pro- 
tected by her fan. The brunette couquettes 
with her fan, skipping about the room and 
playfully flirting with any gentlemen near 
at hand. Exit Katherine and her twins 
Father Time: Human Nature hasn't changed 
in the last 10,000 years. The Egyptians 
followed their sorceress, and we in modern 
times, have our Elsie Lincoln Benedict 
Enter Elsie L. Benedict, bows and smiles 
For twenty-five dollars | will guarantee 
your success, my child. Just call at my 


office. I will advise you. Your type 
never fails, 
Father Time: The arts of the past, the 


techniques of the present and the sciences 

of the future are combined in the Modern 

Vocational Counsellor. 

Enter vocational counsellor carrying a 
ladder, slide rule, and intelligence tests 
Counsellor: It seems self-evident that fifty 

per cent of the people succeed to a fifty 
percentile degree in fifty per cent of the 
occupations. With a proper amount of 
intelligent common sense and by means 
of information, advice, and experiences, 
and fifty-seven varieties of tests, millions 
of boys and girls will soon be helped to 
the first rung of the vocational ladder 

Child reads tests and shows great interest 
in the counsellor's paraphernalia. 
Counsellor: It has been scientifically estab- 

lished that the expert guidance given ac 

cording to this plan is 99.4 per cent pure, 
with a small probable error due to age, 
sex, and color. 

Father Time: My child, in view of past ex 
periences and my observation this expert 
is the best that the ages can produce 
Child runs to the modern counsellor, steps 

upon the first rung of the ladder and stands 

there between Father Time and the Coun 
sellor. All three bow to the audience as the 
curtain descends 


Curtain. 
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INITIATING A GUIDANCE PROGRAM IN A SMALL 
SCHOOL 


Oregon 


For many teachers the desire to suc- 
cessfully perform the educational and 
vocational guidance functions, that are 
now considered to be so much a part 
of one’s educationai responsibility, is a 
far cry from the actual performance of 
such duties. It seems so difficult to 
know where to start, how to introduce 
the study naturally into the regular 
year’s program. All teachers are po- 
tentially and actually guidance counsel- 
ors; all school curricula is an attempt 
to guide, but many teachers feel a lack 
of more intelligent effort at guidance. 
This lack being felt, it is sometimes 
hard to know how to meet it. Some 
communities, or even superintendents, 
will not listen to a blunt proposal for a 
new course in occupations and guidance, 
many pupils resent ‘another’ study 
course. And again, many teachers are 
simply ignorant of how to introduce 
a new interest in guidance. 

How to begin. To those in any of 
the situations described above, a simple 
means is at hand. It has been used by 
the writer in a small training high school 
and is equally adaptable to a junior high 
school need. The Stanford Achievement 
Test is well known to most teachers and 
is used as a basis for this program. 
Interest was aroused in the high school 
by wondering how our work compared 
with the work of other high schools, 
and it was finally decided to take a test 
to find out. The Standford Test was 
given in six sections at six different 
assembly periods, this test being par- 
ticularly well adapted to divisioning. On 
the morning following the giving of any 


WRENN 


Normal School, Monmouth, Oreqon 


section, the results were discussed, (al 
ways in general, never any particular 
papers) and the mistakes commented 
on. Each time, it was mentioned that 
when the test was completed, any stu- 
dent interested in their individual at 
tainments might come in and talk it 
over with the principal. The time oj 
test administration and discussion was 
prolonged as long as possible in order 
to arouse the greatest interest possible 
in the results. Each day as the tests 
were returned for the next section to be 
worked on, the tests were opened to 
the proper place and turned bottom-side- 
up on the desk, so that the pupils could 
neither see their attainment on_ the 
previous section, nor start work on the 
opened part until the signal was given. 

Stimulating interest. At the close of 
the period of the test administration the 
principal announced a certain hour each 
day when pupils could visit him and talk 
over test results. There was no hesi- 
tancy on the part of the pupils, and in 
this way practically the whole high 
school was reached. No compulsion was 
used at any time. The _ interviews 
ranged from ten to thirty minutes in 
length and were profitable in three ways. 

In the first place the pupil was coun- 
seled as to his strong and weak points 
and some effective guidance resulted. 
In no case were the actual educational! 
ages revealed, nor comparisons made 
with other pupils. Whether a pupil was 
normal, above or below normal, in sub- 
ject age, and how such information 
fitted into the vocation in which the 
pupil was interested, or his interest in 
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college, formed the gist of the infor- 
mation given from test results. A few 
representative Cases come to mind as 
this is written. One boy with no in- 
terests in particular, was exceptionally 
high in arithmetic scores, which corre- 
lated with his algebra and geometry 
work. He was guided to some books 
on engineering and the possibility of 
technical college. A girl who was inter- 
ested in stenography was told that her 
language and spelling were very low and 
she must build up in these to attain her 
objective. The stimulus worked and 
good results were obtained. A girl 
whose general average was very low was 
tactfully guided into an interest in in- 
terior decoration and home economics, 
and it was mentioned that a full college 
course was not absolutely essential. In 
general the pupils who were above age 
in some subjects did not need to know 
it unless the principal thought advis- 
able. Those who were weak in some 
subjects but who became easily dis- 
couraged or were victims of an “in- 
feriority complex,” were encouraged by 
telling them of their better subjects. 
The adviser had absolute control of test 
results and could, therefore, guide the 
conference in any way he thought suited 
the individual case. 

Class in occupations. For the sec- 
ond result came the gradual recognition 
of a need for a class in occupations, As 
the vocational interests of each pupil 
was discussed with him in the light of 
test findings, it became apparent to the 
pupil that his knowledge of vocations 
was limited and a request came for 
literature and more discussion. The 
principal encouraged this by taking a 
survey of the vocational interests of the 


high school and junior high school and 
discussing in joint assembly some of the 
more frequently mentioned vocations. 
During this discussion it was brought 
out that more literature and more con- 
sistent study was needed. Thus the 
way was paved for a felt need of an 
occupational study, and had it been 
necessary, an expressed need could have 
been relayed to the directors. 

The record card. And last, a start 
was made toward a cumulative record 
card. Much information as to inter- 
ests and aptitudes of pupils, family 
conditions, attitudes, and personal stu- 
dent problems was brought out during 
the natural course of the interview. This 
was recorded by the principal and filed 
for future and more definite guidance 
work. It was not attempted to give 
very definite guidance at this time, but 
to prepare for better work later on. So, 
for the successor of the present prin- 
cipal or the next year program of the 
same man there was this valuable data 
and improved attitude on the part of 
the pupils. 

The above is known to be only one 
of many means of meeting a need 
that is so often felt. The test basis is 
easily grasped and administered and the 
rest follows as the night the day with 
any teacher who is keenly alive to his 
opportunities in this field. It is not 
suggested that all teachers naturally 
and spontaneously are not performing 
valuable guidance functions, but often 
the lack is felt of a program, a more 
directed study. To anyone alive to 
pupils’ needs, there is no need more 
acutely felt than that of a great hunger 
for help on higher educational and vo- 
cational problems. 
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RELATION BETWEEN INTROVERSION AND Su 
SCHOLASTIC INTERESTS Li 
F. H. Steen G. H. Estasrooks 
Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. M 


The following article describes an at- 
tempt at determining the relationship 
between introversion and interest in 
various college subjects. Sixty men 
selected from the freshman class at Col- 
gate University constitute the group 
from which the required data was ob- 
tained. The scholastic interests of these 
men were tested by the use of Strong’s 
“Vocational Interest” blanks, from 
which section III, entitled “School Sub- 
jects,” was selected for the experiment. 
This portion of the test consists of a 
list of 39 subjects, each with the letters 
-L-I-D- following. The instructions 
given are, to indicate degree of interest 
by marking a circle around “L”’ if the 
subject is liked, around “I” in case of 
indifference, or around “D” if the sub- 
ject is disliked. 

The introvert scores of the men were 


Subject Average “L” 
15.6 
16.3 
15.9 
16.8 
Bookkeeping ............. 17.1 
15.8 
15.0 
English Composition ...... 16.1 
15.4 
16.9 
Ancient Languages ....... 16.8 
Modern Languages ....... 15.7 


Average “D” Difference 


determined through Laird’s “Persona! 
Inventory—C,.” test, the nature of which 
is no doubt familiar. It was deemed 
advisable to use absolute scores from 
these tests rather than percentile ranks. 

The final results were obtained in the 
following manner. Each school subject 
was considered separately. The average 
introvert score of the men who marked 
“L” for a subject was determined. The 
same was done for the “D’s.” The 
scores of those who indicated indiffer- 
ence (I) for any one subject were not 
considered in connection with that sub- 
ject. The difference of the “L” and 
“D” averages was computed with the 
probable error of this difference. The 
process outlined was repeated for each 
of the 39 subjects in the list. 


The results are as follows: 


Probable Error 
of Difference 


15.7 
15.3 
13.9 
15.2 
17.0 
15.7 
13.2 
14.9 
14.3 
18.6 
17.2 
16.2 
13.7 
15.0 
13.7 
14.4 
17.5 
14.6 
14.0 
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Subject Average “L”’ 
15.5 
Manual Training ......... 15.0 
Mechanical Drawing ...... 15.1 
15.7 
15.6 
Matute Study 16.5 
18.2 
Physical Training ........ 15.8 
15.4 
Public Speaking .......... 15.1 
15.1 
15.0 
15.7 
17.3 


The data apparently shows that there 
is no relation existing between introver- 
sion and scholastic interests. In spite 
of the fact that some of the differences 
of the averages are comparatively high, 
the corresponding probable error figures 
are also high. In no case is the proba- 
ble error small enough to indicate re- 
liability in the difference figure. 

In a former article,’ entitled “Rela- 
tion between Introversion and Voca- 


Vocational Guidance Magazine, April, 
928. 


Average “D” Difference 
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Probable Error 
of Difference 
14.0 a: 3.7 
14.3 
15.2 
15.5 
15.9 
15.7 
15.5 
15.1 
13.0 
14.6 
15.2 
15.0 
13.5 
16.4 
15.5 
15.2 
14.3 
15.0 
15.8 

12.9 


ENN 


tional Choice,” it was shown that no 
relation could be found between the 
prospective professions of college stu- 
dents and their degree of introversion. 
This present article shows that the same 
is true relative to scholastic interests. 
A third experiment is nearing comple- 
tion in which the introversion of minis- 
ters and engineers is being compared. 
To date our results have shown no posi- 
tive results indicating relationship be- 
tween introversion and vocational or 
scholastic interests. 
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PROMOTING YOUR OWN CAMPAIGN 


Gettinc Your Own Jos 


(We are reproducing here a letter 
written by a personnel director to a 
young man who had applied for assis- 
tance in getting into the advertising 
business. The applicant had no special 
preparation or background of experience 
for advertising. The content as well as 
the unique phraseology of the letter is 
well worth passing on. Mr. Eichholz is 
the Educational Director of the West 
Side Y. M. C. A. in New York City.— 
Editor.) 

March 15, 1928 

Dear Mr. BLANK: 

When a man can’t get a job through 
friends or influence and has to “go it on 
his own,”’ he should begin a promotion cam- 
paign by facing the facts. 

You want to get into advertising. You 
have no background of practical experience 
in advertising. Thus you face the keen com- 
petition of thousands of other inexperienced 
men animated by the same advertising job 
desire. But you have a good personal his- 
tory, educational and cultural background, 
and personality. 

The answer: you must institute your own 
promotional campaign for a job. Some- 
how, someway, somewhere, sometime 
there’s a place in the workaday world for 
every man who wants to work. The cam- 
caign is one sensible effort to bring all 
factors together—the time, the place, the 
job, and you. It may take more or less 
days. Keep active! Don't stop! Don't 
allow yourself to become discouraged— 
that’s for the world’s weaklings! A man’s 
spirit is unbroken, unfearful, unafraid— 
even with the last breath of life in him! 
Some suggestions about promoting a job 

1. Get up early mornings and answer any 
jobs advertised in the N. Y. Times help 
wanted male classified columns. I say 
the Times because it usually carries 
most of such advertisements. The next 
best paper is the Herald-Tribune. Bet- 
ter get both each morning. 

File an application for a job in the half- 
dozen leading employment agencies. 
You have to pay a fee in order to do 
this; but you get the fee back if the 
agency doesn’t get a job for you. Go 
to such agencies as 


th 


Executive Service Cooperation, 
1 Pershing Square, N. Y. 
ASHland 6000. 

National Employment Exchange 
30 Church Street, N. Y 

Pace Agency for Placements, 
30 Church Street, N. Y. 
Hamilton Employment Service, 
60 Church Street, N. Y. 
American Employment Exchange 
150 Broadway, N. Y. 

Plymouth Plan, 

245 Broadway, N. Y. 

Ingham Employment Service, 
217 Broadway, N. Y 

There are others. 

3. Make the rounds of these agencies regu 
larly each morning after you have ans 
wered any advertisements found in the 
Times and Herald-Tribune. In other 
words, “establish your face” in eacl 
They'll soon get to know you, and when 
an advertising agency job comes along 
that represents an opening for you, it'll 
be something like this: “Blank ought to 
land a job like this; I'll just hold it till 
he comes along this morning.” 

4. Compile a list of the largest advertising 
agences and write each a_ personally 
typed letter applying for a position 
The enclosed pages of the latest issue 
of the Red Book Classified Telephone 


Directory gives all the agencies of 
Manhattan and the Bronx. Such con 
cerns as 
Frank Presbrey Co., 247 Park Ave., 
N. Y. 


J. Walter Thompson Co., 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave:, N. Y. 
Barton, Durstine & Osborne, 383 
Madison Ave., N. Y. 
N. W. Ayer & Co., 200 Fifth Ave 
N. Y. 

George Batten Co., 383 Madison Ave., 
are all top-notchers, and there are many 
others. 

5. Follow up these letters by personal calls. 
This too will “establish your face,” s« 
to speak—get in contact with the man 
at each agency who employs persons, 
and give you a chance to learn certain 
details about each prospective employer 

6. Watch the class publications devoted to 
the advertising fields. Go to the Tech- 
nological Division of the New York 
Public Library, 5th Avenue and 42nd 
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Street, and ask tor the leading maga- 
zines of the advertising field, such as 
“Advertising and Selling” 
“Editor and Publisher” 
“Printers Ink” 
and others 
You will find advertisements tn all of them 
for men wanted in agencies. 
SUMMARY 
1. Answer Times and Herald-Tribune ads. 
2. File application in employment agencies. 
3. Call at these employment agencies daily. 
4. Write letters to leading advertising 
agencies.* 
5. Follow up these letters by personal calls. 
6. Watch the advertising trade magazines. 
After you break into an advertising agency 
study the specialities; for the advertising 
field is one of many specialists. No human 
being is adept at all angles of the work. 
There are salesmen (solicitors), copy 
writers, layout men, art experts, merchan- 
dizing experts, account executives, check-up 
men, editors, media counsellors, specialists 
in various branches of applied and experi- 
mental psychology, research workers, and 
many other experts. There are many books 
jetailing the work of each. Read such vol- 
umes. Get a bird's-eye view of the whole 
service. After a while you will decide 
which specialty you like best. Train for 
work in that particular endeavor. 
Don't become easily discouraged! You 
haven't got experience, but you can offer the 


* About this letter: don’t be flippant, fresh, 
“clever,” “smart,” or in any other way try 
to sacrifice dignity and common sense at the 
novelty altar of “uniqueness”! Far too many 
young men writing to advertising agencies 
for positions want to show off their won- 
derful capabilities as creative artists in 
word-painting, and they fail. Such word- 
painting is the result of experience, natural 
talent, education and the ripened fruits of 
wisdom—all of which usually come with the 
maturity that youth lacks! A plain, simple, 
straight-forward, honest, dignified, common- 
sense statement makes a better initial im- 


4} 


pression than any endeavor at “fancy” writ 


ing. 

field Youth—interest in the work, readiness 
to make it your vocation, willingness to be 
gin at the bottom, intelligence, good appear 
ance, and the many other potential forces 
you possess and are eager to develop. These 
are something to any concern—and you will 
find a firm that will appreciate and accept 
them. 

Keep going! Remember that the Law of 
Averages is with every human effort that is 
constantly applied. All of us get, or come 
pretty near to getting, that which we really 
desire to have. Real desire always translates 
itself into ACTION—and action never fails 
to get some results. Our responsibility is to 
see that we have the right desires and appl; 
to them the right kind of action. We wil! 
assume that you know why you want to 
get into the advertising industry, and that 
this is a right desire on your part. Very 
well, then [ am just as sure that the action 
I have outlined here is right for any normal 
minded man who is determined to break into 
the advertising field! I will admit that this 
is a poor time to get a job. There are so 
many experienced persons out of employ- 
ment. Nevertheless, that's no reason for 
any man, experienced or inexperienced, for 
this or any other time, getting discouraged, 
or remaining idle, or holding off from effort 
toward the kind of position he wants 

I'll be glad to look at the letter you draft 
for the advertising agencies. Maybe I can 
offer a constructive suggestion—a word or 
two changed here and there. And should 
you accept this offer, remind me when you 
call to say something about photographs 
Rightly used, these help to prove the adver 
tising instinct 

With kindest regards—and hopes for a: 
early start, believe me 

Faithfully yours, 
/s/ A.H 

(In the November number of the maga 
zine we shall print an article on applying for 
a position by Miss Edith Jane Veitch. In 
this we have the woman's viewpoint.)— 


Fditor. 
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rO REACH MORE STUDENT 


MAGAZINE 


S WITH INTERVIEWS 


Ropert Hoppock 


Vocational Counselor, 


Sometimes a promising guidance 
program falls flat because the students 
do not ask for interviews. The coun- 
selor hesitates to make interviews com- 
pulsory for the very good reason that 
such an interview is likely to be strained 
and unnatural. You cannot force a stu- 
dent to open up and tell you his per- 
sonal problems, and if you try it you 
are likely only to arouse his animosity. 

There is a very simple way of getting 
around this. Until recently we had had 
only six requests for interviews in as 
many weeks. Today I have in front 
of me requests from fifty-eight Seniors 
who want to talk about some problem 
connected with their choice of a voca- 
tion, and twelve who want such an in- 


DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL 


Rahway 


High School, Rahway, N. J. 
terview very soon. Here is how we do it. 

All of the Seniors were called to- 
gether in the auditorium during the 
home-room period. The counselor ex- 
plained to them the necessity of choos- 
ing an occupation for which one is fitted, 
showing them several books from the 
Vocational Guidance Library, and offer- 
ing to lend them these books and to talk 
over any problem they wished to see 
him about. 

Each one was then asked to fill out a 
specially prepared form. Forty-two 
expressed a desire for information on 
one or more occupations, forty-six said 
they had not yet decided what they 
wanted to do, and fifty-eight asked for 
an interview. The form used follows 


EDUCATION AND GUIDANCE 


RAHWAY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Rauway, N. J. 
; (Last name first) 


1. In what occupations are you most interested ? 


2. Would you like to have more information about any occupations ? 


ones? 


a hen you undecided about what yocation you want to follow? 


4. Would you like to talk with the Vocational Counselor about 
your choice of a vocation, or about any other question con- 


nected with it? 


5. If there is some reason why you would like such an interview 


very soon, write “soon” 


leave the space blank. 
6. Put a circle around each of the following periods that you 
have free: 


in answer to this question. Otherwise 


Monday— 
Wednesday—4, 6, 7 
Thursday— 1, 4, 7 
Friday— 4, 6,7 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 


We wish to extend special greetings 
to the more than five hundred new 
readers receiving the magazine this 
month for the first time. Over four 
hundred of this number became espe- 
cially interested in the problems of 
vocational guidance through courses in 
summer school and have taken advan- 
tage of the subscription offer made 
through their instructors. 

We welcome you to our family of 
readers and hope you will take time each 
month to read every article. You may 
be interested to know that 55% of 
our readers are connected with public 
schools, 25% with colleges, 5% with 
business organizations, and 15% with 
social agencies. Every true disciple of 
guidance should be interested in all 
phases of the problem and it is hoped 
that the new readers will form the habit 
of considering every article presented 
in the light of their own situation. The 
more you appreciate the problems of the 
other groups the more accurately and 
intelligently you can solve your own. 

This month we are giving you ten 
articles concerning many phases of the 
vocational guidance field. Mr. Viteles 
has brought up the question of the clini- 
cal approach to vocational guidance. 
Is too much of our guidance given 
through groups and not enough individ- 
ual work through the clinic? Dr. Hayes, 
the President of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, describes 
in detail the vocational service for 


juniors in New York City and brings 
out very clearly the unselfish motive of 
her organization in trying to get voca- 
tional guidance established in public 


schools of the city. Dr. Johnson of the 
University of Minnesota has contributed 
a very fine article on vocational guid- 
ance from the standpoint of secondary 
schools. He shows by means of graphs 
what percentage of the Minnesota high 
school students go to college and what 
type of course they pursue. This arti- 
cle is especially interesting to those 
concerned with educational guidance 
after the high school period. Miss 
Wright of Minneapolis has given a 
very fine description of how to use the 
group discussion method in presenting 
occupational information. 

Those wishing to create interest in a 
vocational guidance program in a local 
community will welcome the vocational 
guidance skit presented by Dr. Kitson 
of Teachers College. This skit was used 
successfully in New York City this past 
year and we recommend it very highly 
to others. Mr. Eichholz, the very popu- 
lar educational director of the West 
Side Y. M. C. A. in New York City, 
has allowed us to print a copy of a let- 
ter which he sent out to a young man 
who inquired about securing a position. 
You will be much interested in the con- 
tent and general tone of this letter. 

This issue contains many other worth- 
while articles, and since much literature 
that has very definite bearing on the 
vocational guidance problem is now 
being published we should like to call 
your attention to the book review de- 
partment this month. 

We shall always welcome suggestions 
and contributions from any of our read- 
ers regarding any problem they may 
have. 


| 
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FIELD DEPARTMENT 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE, 1929 


The Annual Conference of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association 
will be held in February, 1929, in 
Cleveland, Ohio, in connection with the 
meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendents of the N. E. A. It is not too 
soon to make your plans to attend this 
conference which promises to be the 
best ever. Below is a letter received by 
Dr. Hayes, the President of N. V. G. A. 
which shows the “Spirit of Cleveland.” 


Copy 
Dr. Mary H. S. Hayes 
Vocational Service for Juniors 
122 East 25th Street 
New York, New York 
My pear Dr. Hayes: 

I am advised that the National Vocational 
Guidance Association will convene during 
the week of February 20 to 24, 1929. On 
behalf of the city of Cleveland and the Cleve- 
land public schools, I desire to extend to you 
a warm invitation to hold your convention 
here, with the assurance that all of our peo- 
ple concerned join to cooperate with you to 
make the meeting such a success as you 
desire. 

Very truly yours 
R. G. Jones 
Superintendent of Schools 
Cleveland, Ohio 


PROMOTING A LOCAL BRANCH 


Every wide awake association is on 
the lookout for special features to help 
in a regular or special program. It has 
been suggested that some of the Na- 
tional Officers make themselves avail- 
able for this purpose. We are glad to 
announce at this time that one of our 
Vice-Presidents, Mr. C. C. Robinson, 
has offered his services to any associa- 


tion which can arrange a date to con- 
form with his regular travel schedule. 

Mr. Robinson is the popular and con- 
genial National Director for Employed 
Boys for the Y. M. C. A. and one of our 
most active and consistent workers ji; 
the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation. He spends much of his time 
traveling throughout the United States 
in connection with his regular work and 
would be glad to render any service to a 
local vocational guidance association 
where he might be. Mr. Robinson is 
the author of “Find Yourself Idea’ so 
successfully used throughout the coun- 
try. 

Those interested may communicate 
with the Editor of the Vocational Guid- 
ance Magazine or directly with Mr. C 
C. Robinson, 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 


TEACHERS EVERYWHERE SEEK 
PROFESSIONAL IMPROVEMENT 


Of 845,000 teachers, principals, super- 
visors, and administrative officers in 
public elementary and secondary schools 
of the United States in 1926-27, 377,462 
were enrolled in summer schools during 
the summer of 1927, according to figures 
recently compiled by the National Ed- 
ucation Association. Of these, 247,227, 
or 29.2 per cent of the total number of 
school men and women of the country, 
were enrolled in teacher training or edu- 
cation courses. The largest proportion 
enrolled from any one State was 62.5 
per cent from Colorado; Alabama came 
next, with an enrollment of 56.2 per 
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cent; Oklahoma stood third, with 45.4 
per cent; and Tennessee fourth, with 

per cent of the teachers of the 
State enrolled in courses for professional 
improvement. 


INTER-COLLEGIATE PERSONNEL 
CONFERENCE 

The first inter-collegiate group to assem- 
ble in the southeastern states for the con- 
sideration of educational personnel problems 
met at the Blue Ridge Assembly grounds at 
Plue Ridge, North Carolina, June 15-25. 
The 21 members of the group came in an- 
swer tO an invitation extended by a com- 
mittee which President H. W. Chase, of the 
University of North Carolina, was chairman. 
The ten-day period was spent in a seminar 
for the discussion of personnel and guid- 
ance problems at college level and in actual 
counseling projects. In these projects each 
member of the group spent an average of 77 
hours each with 4 counselors who had re- 


quested such assistance. The counselees 
were drawn from the students of the south- 
eastern region in attendance at the annual 
Y. M. C. A. conference. 

Mr. Owen E. Pence, Research Secretary 
of the Committee on Personnel oi the Na- 
tional Council of the Y. M. C. A., conducted 
the seminars and acted as consultant to the 
group concerning counseling problems. At 
the conclusion of the ten-day period the iac- 
ulty members in attendance voted unam 
mously to repeat the experiment in June, 
1929. 

President Chase was asked to continue as 
Chairman of the Committee and Dean 
Francis F. Bradshaw, of the University o! 
North Carolina, was requested to be co! 
sultant to the group. 

This general plan of faculty seminar in 
conjunction with a counseling project at an 
Association assembly was first tried in 1925 
at the Geneva Conference grounds at Lake 
Geneva, Wisconsin. Those attending the 
Blue Ridge meeting this year are listed 
below. 


. R. C. Beaty, Univ. of Fla., Sociology, Sec’'y of Y. M. C. A. 


. F. F. BrapsHaw, Univ. of N. C., Ethics, 


Dean of Students 


W. M. Brown, Washington and Lee, Psychology, Vocational Councellor 


. H. W. Cuase, Univ. of N. C., Psychology, President of Univ. 


2 
3 
4. E-_mer CAMPBELL, Transylvania Univ., Botany, Dean of Men 


». E. L. Croyn, N. C. State, Mech. Eng., Dean of Students 
F. F. Guyton, Ala. Poly. Inst., Zool. and Entomol. 
W. T. Hopces, William and Mary College, Education, Dean of Men 


C. L. McPuerson, Lynchburg College, 


Y. M. C. A. 


. Hortis, Morehead State T. C., Educal. Admin., Head Dept. of Educ. 

R. B. Houses, Univ. of N. C., History, Executive Sec’y. 

English, Dean of College 

12. O. E. Pence, New York, Research Sec’y Committee on Personnel, National Council 


13. R. C. SHoEMAKER, New York, Personnel Division Natl. Council Y. M. C. A 


14. L. E. TuHatcuer, Univ. of Miss., Biology 
R. D. WeLtson, Tusculum College, Psychology and Education, Dean of College 
16. J. P. Wiitiams, Davidson College, Commerce, Dean of Freshmen 
R 


. N. Wiisox, Duke Univ., Chemistry 


18. C. C. Wricut, Bridgewater College, Va., 


Economics, Dean of College 


19, A. B. Butts, Miss. A. & M. College, Scoiol. & Eco., Dean of College 
20. C. D. Lewis, Lincoln Memorial Univ., Education, Dean 
21. C.-M. Sarratt, Vanderbilt University, Mathematics, Dean of Students 


Reported by Dean Bradshaw, Univ. 


MEETING OF NATIONAL OFFICERS 

A meeting of some of the national 
officers was held in New York City on 
September 5 for the purpose of talking 
over problems of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association. Those 
present were Dr. Hayes of the Voca- 
tional Service for Juniors in New York 
City; Miss Cooley, Director of Voca- 
tional Guidance in New Orleans; Dr. 


Hatcher of the Southern Woman’s Edu- 
cational Alliance, Richmond, Virginia; 
Dr. Bingham of the Personnel Research 
Federation, New York; Mr. Robinson, 
National Council Y. M. C. A., New 
York; and Mr. Smith, Editor of The 
Vocational Guidance Magazine, Boston. 
Many of the things assigned to the 
Board of Trustees at the convention in 
Boston were discussed and assigned for 
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further consideration. Some of the 
items receiving special attention now are 
affiliation with the N. E. A., revision of 
the constitution, revision of the Princi- 
ples of Vocational Guidance, the ap- 
proach to some foundation for subsidy 
for our national program, and the de- 
tailed arrangements for the national 
conference in Cleveland on February 21, 
22, and 23. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS WHICH 
HAVE AVOWED AN INTEREST 
IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


(Every one dealing in guidance has an occa- 
sion at times to get in touch with certain 
national organizations about some phase of 
the work. Below are some of these organi- 
zations which have an expressed interest in 
guidance. ) 

American Management Association, 20 Vesey 
Street, New York. 

Boy Scouts of America, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 

Girl Scouts, Inc., 
New York. 

Girl's Service League of America, 138 East 
19th Street, New York. 

Camp Fire Girls, Inc., 31 East 17 Street, 
New York. 

National Council Y. M. C. A., (Also Boys’ 
Division), 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York. 

Y. W. C. A., National Board, 600 Lexington 
Avenue, New York. 

Young Men’s Hebrew Association, Lexing- 
ton and 92nd Streets, New York. 

Young Women’s Hebrew Association, 31 
West 110 Street, New York. 

Order of De Molay, Headquarters, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

National Congress of Parent Teachers’ Asso- 
ciations, 1201 16th Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

National Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs, 1823 Broadway, 
New York. 

Personnel Research Federation, 29 West 39th 
Street, New York. 

Personnel Group of the National Retail Dry 
— Assn., 225 West 34th Street, New 

ork. 

General Federation of Women's Clubs, 1734 
N. Street, Washington, D. C. 

Psychological Corporation, 3939 Grand Cen- 
tra! Terminal Bldg., New York. 

Knights of Columbus, W. J. McGinley, Su- 
preme Secretary, New Haven, Conn. 

American Association of University Women, 


670 Lexington Avenue, 


1634 Eye Street, Washington, D. C. 
International Labor Office, Lennox Bldg 
Washington, D. C. 
Kiwanis International, 164 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago. 


Agencies of the United States Government 


U. S. Civil Service, Washington, D. C. 

Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
200 New Jersey Avenue, Washington, 
D. C. (Particularly Division of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. ) 


PEOPLE INTERESTED IN VOCA. 
TIONAL GUIDANCE IN NEW 
YORK STATE 


Allen, Harris C. 
Niagara Falls. 
Alt, Raymond. So. Jr. High School, Ni- 
agara Falls. 

Barker, Jas. Asst. Supt. of Schools, Board 
of Education, Rochester. 

Bartlett, Mrs. Bessie R. High School, 
Yonkers. 

Bates, Arthur H. Jefferson Jr. High School, 
Rochester. 

Belknap, C. Parks. 
School, Jamestown. 

Bonser, Dr. F. G. Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

—- Harold J. High School, Amster- 
am. 

Brewer, Ethel A. High School, Albany. 

Butcher, Mary. 32 State Street, Seneca 
Falls. 

Cameron, Jane F. Monroe Jr. High School, 
Rochester. 

Carpenter, Clara F. Washington Jr. High 
School, Jamestown. 

Clifford, Barbara M. Dept. Public Instruc- 
tion, Mt. Vernon. 

Cohan, Ella. Central Park Intermediate 
School, Schenectady. 

Carolon, Dolores. High School, Batavia. 

Conroy, Mrs. Jennie B. Dept. of Education, 
Oneida. 

Devitt, Alda. High School, Batavia. 

Donley, Harold J. Lincoln Jr. High School, 
Jamestown. 

Mrs. Doran. Van Corlaer Intermediate 
School, Schenectady. 

. Vera E. 524 West 122 St., New York 
ity. 

Ebert, Miss Jessie D. McKinley Interme- 
diate School, Schenectady. 

Everill, George. North Jr. High School, 
Niagara Falls. 

Finch, Chas. E. F. Board of Education, 
Rochester. 

Fritts, Harriet A. Union Springs, New 
York. 


So. Jr. High School, 


Washington Jr. High 


To be continued 
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REVIEW DEPARTMENT 


RESEARCH BULLETIN OF THE N, 
EK. A.: The Principal Studies His Job. 
Research Division, N. E. A., Washington, 
D. C. Price 25c. 


A basic assumption of this bulletin is that 
proiessional skill and knowledge are essen- 
tial for a high type of service. Principals 
have given this service in the past and the 
present because of practical experience and 
professional study. Principals of the future 
will perform an even higher level of work 
because of the skill gained from a study of 
their problems. This Research Bulletin con- 
tains pertinent suggestions for the principal 
who would make a careful analysis of his 
job. Practical procedures have been given 
to assist in the solution of everyday prob- 
lems. The many citations to professional 
articles indicate almost unlimited opportuni- 
ties for future study. 


PROGRAM OF EDUCATIONAL AND 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE Baltimore 
Public Schools. Dept. of Education, 
Division of Vocational Education, Balti- 
more, Md. 


Educational and vocational guidance has 
functioned as a definite part of the educa- 
tional program of Baltimore under the 
division of Vocational Education since Sep- 
tember, 1923. Guidance is now functioning 
in all the junior and senior high schools 
of the city. They are now employing six- 
teen counselors and eight teachers of occu- 
pations. This little booklet describes the 
program of educational and vocational guid- 
ance in a very comprehensive manner. Part 
two takes up the proposed plans for the 
extension of the department into the elemen- 
tary schools and including the vocational 
schools. 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES AND 
COLLEGES. David Allan Robertson. 


Chas. Scribner's Sons, N. Y., 1928. $2.50. 


This is a very excellent study of college 
and university education throughout America. 
The purpose of this book is to portray in one 
volume a reliable picture of the present re- 
sources of universities and colleges in the 
United States. The first part arranges the 
colleges and universities in groups according 
to courses offered. This makes the book 


very valuable for vocational guidance coun 
selors who wish to look up schools offering 
certain types of training. The second part 
is given over to listing practically all of the 
colleges of the country, giving their history 
student enrollment, endowment, income, phy 
sical equipment, size of the library, and a 
short description of courses offered A 
valuable bit of information for any voca 
tional library. 


DENTITION AS A MEASURE OF 
MATURITY. Psyche Cattell. Harvard 
University Press, 1928. Price $1.00. 


The problem of physical maturity has 
been approached from many angles. Height, 
weight, girth, etc. are not positive criteria 
for establishing physical development. The 
determination of the physiological age by 
x-ray pictures of the carpal bones of the 
wrist is a method which has met with much 
favor because of its accuracy. Because o/ 
the difficulty in securing these x-ray pic- 
tures, however, a much easier method has 
become quite desirable. The method des 
cribed in this booklet has to do with the 
relationship of dentition to physical develop- 
ment. The only apparatus required for 
obtaining the records is a dentist’s mirror 
and medicated alcoho! for disinfecting the 
mirror and fingers. The records obtained 
from the teeth are very definite. Examina- 
tions can be made rapidly by most anybody 
with a small amount of training. This 
method of securing an index to the physio- 
logical maturity through dentition is free 
from many of the difficulties heretofore con 
nected with anthropometric measurements, 
the carpal index, and pubescence. 


THE YOUNG MAN AND HIS 
CAREER: Bulletin I1—THE LAW 
Bulletin IL—ENGINEERING. Kiwanis 
Club of New York City, Martinique 
Hotel, 54 West 33rd Street. 


These two pamphlets represent the first 
two of a series of bulletins to be published 
from time to time by the Kiwanis Club of 
New York City. These are valuable con- 
tributions to the study of occupations and 
although they are prepared especially for 
use in the city of New York they would be 
valuable for comparative purposes in any 
city. The analysis is taken up largely on 
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the regular eight-point recommendation for 
the study of an occupation and each pamph- 
let is closed by a selected bibliography. 


THE PROBLEM OF INDIAN ADMIN- 
ISTRATION, The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1928. 


This book sets up a program ior caring 
for the Indians and it is significant that in 
several places the need is stressed for a 
thorough study of and a well developed plan 
jor yocational guidance. The recommenda- 
tion is specifically given that there be ap- 
pointed ‘‘a specialist in yocational guidance 
and placement to aid Indians who wish to 
find employment in white communities.” 
Readers of the Magazine who are interested 
or can help in this program might do well 
to write to the Secretary of the Interior. 


THE EFFECT OF THE WORLD WAR 
ON EUROPEAN EDUCATION. Fritz 
Kellermann. Harvard University Press, 


1928. Price $1.00. 


This bulletin is a very comprehensive study 
of the effect of the World War on European 
education, It brings out many implications 
of yital interest to America and her prob- 
lems along educational lines. Dr. Keller- 
mann’s introduction closes with the follow- 
ing: 

“America, with respect to the European 
reforms, is a looker-on. It has the advan- 
tage of distance. It may learn a good many 
things from the various stages of the de- 
velopment as well as from the final outcome. 
America may observe the details, or it may 
observe the whole of the complex; it may 
note that education is the looking-glass oi 
the nations, and that mankind, in a limited 
sense, has control of its future, but that, 
from the high standpoint of the Eternal, 
we are little—like ants and bees. We must 
learn to see that the one thing absolute is 
absolute relativity. This experience may 
make the nations, as such, more modest, too, 
—a desirable aim. But within these relative 
limits, we may still look about us, and 
study, and strive, and believe, and hope!” 


THE ANNALS of the American Academy 


of Political and Social Science. The 
American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, 3622-24 Locust Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa., 1928. Price $2. 


This number of the magazine treats with 
the recent development in standards of pro- 
duct, material, equipment, and performance 
in industry and the effect of these on current 
economic conditions. Much good reading 


material for those interested in the develop- 


ment of standards in the industrial world 
and its relationship to modern education. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PRACTICES 
R. L. Lyman and Philip Cox. Laidlaw 
Brothers, New York. Price $1.25. 


This little book brings together in form 
convenient for use in classes a wealth oi 
material covering very significant phases oi 
the junior high school movement. The first 
part is taken up with recent developments 
in junior high school fields and what th 
junior high school has for its purpose. A 
number of typical junior high schools ar« 
described in detail together with their pro- 
gram. Another section is given over to the 
ideal organization and program for a junior 
high school in small counties. The last part 
of the book concerns itself with character- 
istic results of the junior high school. A 
very valuable contribution to the literature 
on the much talked of junior high school. 


SOCIAL AND VOCATIONAL ORIEN- 
TATION FOR COLLEGE WOMEN. 
Iva L. Peters. The Southern Woman's 
Educational Alliance, Richmond, Va. 


This is a presentation of an orientation 
course for women undergraduates and is a 
result of Dr. Peter's own experience at 
Goucher College. 


Teachers of Language 
History — Geography 


COOPERATIVE 
ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


Language Test for 8th grade or high 
school 
U. S. History Test for 8th grade or 
high school 
Geography Test for 7th or 8th grade or 
high school 
Each test 5c per copy. 25 of 
any of the tests $1.00. A six 
months’ subscription to the 
COOPERATIVE SCHOOL 
BULLETIN included with 
each $1.00 order for tests. 


The Cooperative “School Bulletin 
brings aid each month to teachers 
either in the grades or in high school. 
Ten issues $1.00. 
Address 
Cooperative School Bulletin 
Lock Box 47, Auburn, Indiana 
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